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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


-— @ — 

HE latest news on Friday in regard to Austria-Hungary 
and the reception of the Servian Note is not as favour- 
able as that received in the earlier part of the week. The 
Note declares that Servia has uo intention of provoking war 
with the Dual Monarchy, nor does she want to alter her 
legal relations with it, but desires to continue on terms of 
reciprocity to fulfil her neighbourly duties. The question of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina is a European question, and it behoves 
the Powers to arrive at a decision thereon. Servia, “trusting 
in their wisdom and justice, places her cause without reserve 
in the hands of the Powers, as a competent tribunal, and 
consequently on this occasion demands from Austria-Hungary 

no compensation, territorial, political, or economic.” 





The Vienna correspondent of the Times, after remarking that 
the Note was not handed to Baron von Aehrenthal until after 
it had been published in the Press, states that the verbal 
answer given by the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
showed that his Government could not consider it as entirely 
satisfactory, because it leaves unanswered the weightiest 
points in the recent Austro-Hungarian communication to 
Servia. The Note, instead of announcing the willingness of 
Servia to enter into direct communication with the Dual 
Monarchy, states that the policy hitherto adopted would be 
continued, and suggests that this policy has been pacific. In 
point of fact, Servian policy has been the reverse. Unless a 
more satisfactory answer is presently forthcoming, Austria- 
Hungary will be compelled “to apply in a more accentuated 
form for an unambiguous declaration of Servia’s intentions.” 
The Times correspondent states that another feature of the 
Note which has attracted considerable attention is its opening 
phrase:—“In accordance with the friendly advice of the 
Imperial Russian Government.” This phrase, we are told, is 
regarded in Vienna as a recognition of a kind of Russian 
moral protectorate over Servia, “a circumstance hardly 
calculated to remove the asperities of the international 
situation.” 


The Times correspondent at St. Petersburg, telegraphing to 
Friday's paper, tells us that the prevailing view in the Russian 
capital is one of depression. “ That Austria will now issue an 
ultimatum to her small neighbour, and that military opera- 
tions will ensue, is regarded by Russians who have followed 
the intricacies of Austrian diplomacy as a consummation which 
can scarcely be avoided. Austria, they argue, apparently feels 
that she has cone so far that she cannot go back without some 
territorial gains to justify the enormous expenditure she has 





already incurred.” This pessimistic view is supported by an 
alarmist telegram from the Standard correspondent at St. 
Petersburg, who in Friday's paper states that the troops are 
reported to be massing on the Russian frontier. “Urgent 
orders, indeed, were issued last night to all the Governors of 
provinces bordering on the Austrian and German frontiers to 
collect the archives, military papers, everything of import- 
ance in fact, together with all the moneys of the Treasury 
and State Bank, and pack them in readiness for removal to 
the interior on the moment that mobilisation is declared.” 


In another column we have given our reasons for thinking 
that for the present war will be avoided. Russia is most 
anxious to avoid war, and has been perfectly sincere in putting 
strong pressure upon Servia to refrain from any provocative 
act. This should make war impossible. We are bound, how- 
ever, to note, though we cannot believe that such a policy will 
prevail, that there are some grounds for thinking that the 
statesmen of Austria-Hungary are determined to fasten a 
quarrel upon Servia. If they are, that determination has not 
been come to out of mere annoyance with Servia, or the desire 
to punish a troublesome and weak Power, but rather from the 
military considerations which we notice in our leading article. 
The advocates of a forward policy in Austria-Hungary now in 
power desire the extension of Austria to Salonika and the 
Aegean. The door through which such expansion, if it comes, 
must take place is the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. But this door 
is closed by the hostility of Servia and Montenegro, and can 
only be opened, from the military point of view, by the occupa- 
tion of Servia. It is conceivable that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government may feel that the hostility of Servia has become 
so acute, and is likely to be so long-lived, that the best plan is 
to make Servia’s present military preparations an excuse for 
an immediate occupation of her territory,—an occupation which 
will once again set the door to the Aegean open. No doubt 
that is a reckless policy, but history shows that when once 
nations enter upon a morass they are inclined to plunge in 
deeper and deeper. They think the path of safety is to get 
across to the other side rather than to return as quickly as 
possible and wait for the ground to dry. A very few days 
should show whether Austria-Hungary is bent upon making 
Servia’s hostility an excuse for a quarrel or whether more 
pacific counsels will prevail. On the whole, we believe they 
will, but we cannot feel that Austro-Hungarian foreign affairs 
are just now in safe or prudent hands. 





The Peking correspondent of the Times sent to Tuesday's 
paper a serious statement as to the way in which British 
money is used in Chinese railway construction. A loan for 
the Shanghai-Hang-Chau-Ning-Po Railway, amounting to 
£1,500,000, was issued in London last year, and according to 
the contract the work was to be finished within three years, 
the Imperial Chinese Government was to have entire control 
of it, the materials were to be obtained by tender, and, other 
things being equal, British goods were to have the preference. 
“ Every important stipulation of the loan-contract,” says the 
correspondent, “has been violated.” The rails are of obsolete 
type and are placed on soft sleepers, the bridges are unsafe, 
and eight different kinds of rolling-stock are used, because 
every director has exercised his right to choose material. 
Out of the £1,500,000 loan, only £355,000 remains in 
Britain for buying material. The balance has been placed 
at the Hong-kong and Shanghai Bank, and the con- 
structors of the railway seem to be free to draw upon this 
fund as they wish. The correspondent suggests that the 
Government should warn British investors against lending 
money for Chinese railways except under proper conditions, 
Already negotiations have been begun for a loan for the 
Canton-Hang-Kau Railway. The Peking correspondent is a 
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careful observer and accurate writer, and we have no doubt 
that he has the best reasons for uttering his warning. At the 
same time, we should point out that the Chinese Government 
makes itself reépénsible for the railway loans. ' 





The Cape ToWn éorrespéndent of the Times states in 
Wednesday's paper that the Bond Congress has compromised 
on Mr. Hofmeyr’s federation proposals. It nominally accepts 
them, thus preferring the principle of federation to uniofi 
for the South African Constitution; but it has resolved not 
to wreck the scheme, and is leaving Members of Parliament 
free to vote as they please. Mr. Hofmeyr’s opposition to the 
draft Constitution had to be reckoned with, as his opinion 
carries great weight throughout Cape Colony, but it is now 
evident that he has not convinced the Bond. The form of 
the decision has “saved his face,” but the prospects of the 
Constitution appear to be brighter than ever. 


The letter on “Indian Anarchism in England” published in 
the Times of February 20th, 1909, in which the writer, Mr. 
Krishnavarma, the present editor of the Indian Sociologist, 
defended resort to political murder, has had a very natural and 
proper sequel. Mr. Krishnavarma, who is an M.A. of Balliol 
College, endowed a Herbert Spencer lectureship at Oxford in 
1904, and a petition signed by a hundred and nine members of 
Convocation, including the Warden of All Souls, the Master 
of Balliol, the President of Trinity, the Provost of Worcester, 
the Rector of Exeter, and Professors Dicey, Firth, and Oman, 
has been addressed to the Hebdomadal Council asking that 
the lectureship may be abolished and the money returned 
to its founder. That is the right course. Oxford cannot 
accept aid from such a source. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons Mr. Dobson 
moved the second reading of his Daylight Saving Bill, which 
practically embodies Mr. Willett’s well-known proposal. The 
Bill provides that from the third Sunday in April until the 
third Sunday in September local time shall be one hour in 
advance of Greenwich mean time in Great Britain and of 
Dublin mean time in Ireland. The object, of course, is to obtain 
longer hours of leisure while there is still daylight after the 
working-day. The scheme wins more support as time passes. 
The Times, for example, has abandoned its opposition, and 
now agrees to the proposal in principle. Mr. Dobson explained 
that he had the support of the City Corporation and many 
Chambers of Commerce. It was also pointed out in the 
debate that some of the chief railway companies approved the 
Bill, and that the Post Office raised no serious objections. 
Mr. Holt, who served on the recent Committee, moved the 
rejection of the Bill, declaring that it would make us the 
laughing-stock of Europe. Mr. Courthope said that all 
agricultural organisations strongly disapproved of the plan. 
Agriculturists would be grossly inconvenienced. The Govern- 
ment attitude was one of benevolent neutrality, but Mr. 
Churchill blessed the Bill on his own behalf. Eventually the 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 


On Monday and Tuesday the House of Commons discussed 
the Army Estimates. Monday’s debate, which chiefly turned 
on compulsory service, we have discussed elsewhere. 
On Tuesday Mr. Arthur Lee secured from the Prime 
Minister a promise to bear in mind his suggestion that an 
opportunity should be provided for a comprehensive survey of 
naval and military problems taken together, as opposed to the 
practice of considering the two branches of defence in water- 
tight compartments. Mr. Balfour's attitude towards Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme was on the whole decidedly sympathetic. 
The amendment for reducing the number of men having been 
rejected by 247 votes to 100, the vote was agreed to. We note 
with great regret that Mr. Balfour expressed no sympathy 
with the policy of the National Service League,—an omission 
which we fear was deliberate, and is therefore significant. 
Unless the advocates of universal training insist upon obtaining 
a definite expression of opinion from Mr. Balfour before the 
next General Election, it is to be feared they will find that a 
Unionist victory means the elimination of their proposals from 
the region of practical politics. Mr. Balfour must be made to 
realise that the supporters of the National Service League are 
in grim earnest, and that they will not consent to the question 
being shelved till the Parliament after next. 








ta 
In the House of Commons on Thursday Sir Edward G 

in answer to a series of questions addressed to him by Mr. 
Léverton Harris, admitted that there were Treaties in fores 
between this country and Portugal by which Portugal bound 
herself to put an end to slavery in her colonies, and that in 
1838 Lord Melbourne stated to Portugal that England would 
no longer refrain from taking effectual measures for prevent, 
ing slavery in Portuguese territory. The system in force upon 
the cocoa plantations of San Thomé and Principe was, said 
Sir Edward Grey, “described as contract labour.” The latest 
statistics showed that the mortality among the labourers in 
San Thomé was 3:1 per cent. and in Principe about 11-7 per 
cent. “Ihave not advised any firms as to where they should 
buy cocoa.” Finally, pressed by Mr. Harris to say whether he 
did not consider there was slavery in the islands, Sir Edward 
Grey replied that the piaces named were not British terri. 
tories, and that we were not responsible for the system 
described as contract labour. It had been frequently stated, 
however, that the system was not satisfactory. It was now 
under the consideration of the Portuguese Government, 
“We have from time to time been in communication with 
them with regard to introducing such reforms as would remova 
reproach from the system.” 


We fully appreciate the difficulty of Sir Edward’s position, 
and sympathise with him in his evident feeling that it ig 
useless for the British Government to bark unless they are 
prepared to bite. At the same time, we cannot help wishing 
that he had been able to show, what we are sure he must feel, a 
somewhat stronger sense of indignation in regard to the 
horrors of the slave-raiding and slave-trading on the mainland, 
which is distinctly the most infamous part of this infamous 
system. We publish with great satisfaction in our issue of 
to-day a letter from the English agent of the eminent firm of 
Suchard pointing out that they have for some time ceased to 
use slave-grown cocoa, and also a letter from a correspondent 
stating that the Co-operative. Wholesale Society have placed 
a ban upon slave-grown cocoa. We cannot doubt that other 
cocoa firms in this country who have not already done so will 
soon see their way to follow suit, and that the public reproba- 
tion of slavery, thus enforced by definite and direct action, will 
have thé effect of putting an end to the abominable system 
of labour which now prevails in the islands,—a system which is 
the direct cause of slave-raiding and slave-trading on the 
mainland. Trustworthy information shows that there is 
nothing to prevent the introduction of properly paid free 
labour in the place of slavery on the cocoa plantations. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Morley endeavoured 
to persuade the Peers to reinsert Clause LI. in the Indian 
Councils Bill,—the clause enabling the Government of India 
to set up Executive Councils in the provinces governed by 
Lieutenant-Governors. To enforce his view Lord Morley 
read a telegram from the Government of India describing the 
omission as very unfortunate. Lord Lausdowne could not 
agree. He thought it would not be prudent to reinsert the 
clause, and could not admit that the case had been materially 
altered by the telegram which Lord Morley read. The 
clause was accordingly dropped, no division being challenged 
on Lord Morley’s proposal. Lord Morley next moved the 
insertion of a clause providing that all regulations and rules 
made under the Act should be laid before Parliament as soon 
as may be after they are made. Lord Midleton, supported by 
Lord Lansdowne, declared that the clause would really have 
no effect as a check, and proposed that no regulations should 
receive the approval of the Secretary of State until they had 
lain for forty days on the table of the House. Lord Morley, 
however, would not accept the amendment, and ultimately 
Lord Midleton withdrew it. 


The debate was coritinued on Thursday, when Lord Morley 
moved the third reading of his Bill. As to the allegation that 
the Councils Bill was Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, he stated that Mr. 
Gokhale came to see him at the India Office last October, and 
at Lord Morley’s request, a request made to other people, he 
wrote on a sheet of notepaper his views as to the reforms whicli 
he and his friends desired. The same process was gone through 
with the spokesman of the Mohammedans. After dealing with 
the point that an earlier communication of Mr. Gokhale’s had 
been published, but not the later, Lord Morley ended :—* That 
is the whole story. I only regret that I did not see a great 
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Indians. I saw all that I could.” Lord Lansdowne, 
SM towed Lord Morley, fully admitted that it was the duty 
of the Secretary of State to gather information from all sources, 
and he had no complaint to make of him for having elicited all 
the information he could from Mr. Gokhale. His Majesty’s 
Ministers were rather unlucky in these matters. “ Wherever 
they do something very novel or original, in Ireland or India, 
are immediately told that they have appropriated some- 
body else's ideas, and that their proposals are merely 
plagiarisms.” Dr. Johnson was in the habit of visiting Dr. 
John Campbell, but in time he came to the conclusion that he 
had better no longer frequent the Doctor’s society, because, he 
said, he was convinced that “the shoal of Scotchmen to be 
found there” would, whenever he (Dr. Johnson) said a par- 
tieularly good thing, immediately assert that he had learned 
itfrom “Cawmell.” “TI leave the noble Viscount opposite to 
apply the moral which I seem to detect in that little story.” 





It seems to us that Lord Morley behaved with perfect good 
sense, a8 well as propriety, in the Gokhale incident. We think, 
however, that he has good ground for complaint, and that Mr. 
Gokhale did not act becomingly in allowing the communication 
of his letter to the Friend of India. The work of government 
would be impossible if the confidential conversations which 
take place before the drafting of a Bill were made public. 
We have not, of course, heard Mr. Gokhale’s account of the 
matter, but the whole transaction is most unfortunate. Such 
a misunderstanding does not seem to promise well for the 
inclusion of a native element in such a body as the Viceroy’s 
Council, where absolute secrecy is often of the very greatest 
moment. In saying this we must not be thought to make any 
suggestion of bad faith or lack of a sense of honour on the 
part of natives of India. We believe, however, most firmly 
that homogeneity in the matter of race and traditions in 
regard to the conduct of public affairs is a most important 
element in Cabinet government. The Viceroy’s Hxecutive 
Council is in the fullest sense a Cabinet. 








The debate was concluded by a short speech from Lord 
Macdonnell, who declared that he took strong exception to 
the proposal to appoint a native member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and to create provincial Executive 
Councils. The change was far too momentous to be made 
without previous experience and trial. It was wiser to go 
slowly, and if they found that the great powers which were 
now being conferred were wisely exercised, he was sure that 
nobody would be more ready than the Members of that House 
to go further in the same path. We desire to endorse Lord 
Macdonnell’s conclusion. It seems to us eminently wise and 
statesmanlike. In our opinion, the debates on the Indian 
Councils Bill have given striking proof of the value of the 
House of Lords as a revising and amending body. 


At Bristol on Friday week Mr. Birrell, alluding to the 
murder of Constable Goldrick as a “lamentable and horrible 
event,” noted that it had occurred on the estate of Lord Clanri- 
carde, the chief black spot in Ireland, and said that “ to repre- 
sent that he [Mr. Birrell] was responsible for having created 
that foul feeling which had existed in that place for fifty or 
sixty years was a monstrous lie, which would not be made, and 
never had been made, in Ireland, where everybody knew the 
facts of the case.” Mr. Birrell for a very clever man has a 
singular talent for misapprehension. As Sir Robert Anderson 
remarks in Tuesday's Times, nobody holds him responsible for 
the criminal propensities of those who dwell in the disturbed 
districts of Ireland :— 

“The charge he has to meet is wholly different. It is that, 
while he has all along possessed ample powers to afford adequate 
protection to the law-abiding classes in such districts, he has 
deliberately refused to use those powers. Nothing that his 
opponents have ever said of him is more damning to his reputa- 
tion than is his bold avowal that it is with fall knowledge of the 
condition of the country that he has persisted in his policy of 
inaction, In view of these admissions of the Bristol speech, the 
responsibility for poor Goldrick’s murdet must be apportioned 
between the meri who fired the fatal shots and the Minister who 
refused to take measures to restrain them.” 


We do not doubt for a moment that Mr. Birrell feels most 
deeply the horror of Goldrick’s murder, but unfortunately he 
cannot say: “I have done all that could be done to prevent 
and punish such crimes.” He has yielded to the sophistical 





pleas of those who pretend that in Ireland crime can be killed 
with kindness. Crime based on the predatory instincts, as 
agrarian crime in Ireland is at the present day, can never be 
killed but by a stern enforcement of the law. The cant about 
the uselessness of coercion is unendurable. 


On Tuesday at a crowded and successful meeting of 
the Free-Trade Union, Lord Avebury presiding, at the 
Queen’s Hall, Mr. Asquith dealt with the fashionable 
Tariff Reform argument that capital is being “driven 
out of the country” which would otherwise stay at home 
and give continuous employment. This, the latest of the 
Tariff Reformers’ bogies, was due to what they had come to 
regard as the alarming increase in our exports. Yet at 
the beginning of the Fiscal controversy it was the export 
figures which were said to be in such « sickly condition 
because they were not high enough. In those days the British 
investor was supposed to be recalling his capital from abroad 
in order that he might live on it at home. It was perfeetly true 
that the volume of capital exported from Britain was greater 
than that from any other country. But was that a misfortune ? 
Or did it involve us in the additional loss that interest came 
back in the form of foreign manufactured goods which under- 
sold our own? British capital was not exported to any extent 
in silver and gold. It was exported in the shape of produce, 
The return for our capital came as food and raw material. Of 
course there might be a compuleory export of capital owing to 
dwindling resources, but that condition would be betrayed in 
other ways than by the export figures. It would show itself 
in banking accounts and Clearing House returns, and in the 
payment of taxes. 


Mr. Asquith then referred to the figures relevant to his 
point. Only three thousand millions sterling—not twenty 
per cent. of our national wealth—was invested abroad, 
and more than half of this was employed in British Colonies, 
from which our imports were food and raw materials. Thus 
by the so-called export of capital Britain gained what she mo:t 
needed,—a cheap and abundant supply of necessaries. And 
this export of capital had been accompanied by no corre- 
sponding sterilisation at home. The amount of British capital 
invested in British industry had steadily increased. Another 
test was the Income-tax returns. These showed that between 
1898 and 1907 there had been an increase in wealth of twenty- 
four per cent., whereas the population had increased only 
83 per cent. Turning to tariffs which had been proposed 
lately by constructive Tariff Reformers, Mr. Asquith showed 
that the proposal to let Colonial imports in free had been 
abandoned. But however small a general tariff might be, it 
would inevitably be increased. The experience of every Pro- 
tectionist country proved that. Mr. Asquith’s speech was as 
admirable as any he has made, and he has perhaps made more 
first-rate speeches on Free-trade than any man living. We 
must not forget to add that very striking speeches were made 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Vivian, M.P. Ali who 
heard them agree that both addresses were able and con- 
vincing in a high degree. 


Lord Salisbury has resigned the presidency of the East 
Herts Unionist Association in consequence of the action of 
the executive in passing a vote of want of confidence in Mr. 
Abel Smith, M.P. In a letter addressed to Sir George Faudel- 
Phillips Lord Salisbury notes that on all points but one Mr. 
Abel Smith's Unionism is admittedly above reproach—probably 
much more genuine than that of his critics—while even on 
Fiscal policy he supports certain moderate changes, and in 
opposing Protection is only adopting the position of his leaders. 
The one specific ground alleged for his condemnation is his 
refusal to support a tax on food, and, as Lord Salisbury 
points out, the leaders of the party have not declared in 
favour of such a tax, nor is the Unionist policy definite on 
this point. Lord Salisbury therefore refuses to take any 
responsibility, direct or indirect, for the decision of the East 
Herts Unionist Association. Lord Salisbury’s letter does credit 
to his heart as well as to his head, and, we trust, may impress 
the Unionist leaders, though his views as to the relative 
importance of Tariff Reform will be deeply resented by the 
Confederates. 








Bank Rate, $ per cent., changed from 2} per cent. Jan. 14th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 845—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE POLITICAL BALANCE-SHEET OF AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 


KK the present the Balkan crisis may be said to 
have ended, for Austria-Hungary has successfully 
maintained her attitude of complete non possumus in 
regard to all Servian claims, and has maintained it 
without war. Granted that Austria-Hungary did not 
consider it worth her while to placate in any way her 
Eastern neighbour, and was prepared to run the risk of 
exasperating Pan-Slavonic feeling throughout South- 
Eastern Europe, it was inevitable that this should be the 
final development of the situation. When an attempt was 
made ‘to translate the Servian case into specific demands, 
it was found impossible to put forward any claim on her 
behalf on Austria-Hungary. That Servian national feeling 
has been deeply wounded, and that the whole population 
feel that they have been badly treated, is unquestionable, 
but national soreness is not a subject which can be expressed 
in set terms. If Austria-Hungary was willing to say, in 
effect, that she had no objection to creating that soreness, 
the matter was bound, for the time at any rate, to end 
there. The rest of the European Powers, even though 
they sympathised with Servia, on general principles like 
ourselves and France and Italy, or like Russia on the 
more intimate grounds of national feeling, could not 
take the responsibility of encouraging Servia to any 
action which might have caused an armed conflict. 
The very most that they could do, while telling 
Servia that if she committed a breach of the peace 
she must not look to them for any assistance, was to 
give her the general advice to leave her case in their 
hands in the hope that ultimately they might be 
able to do something for her,—a hope necessurily vague 
and distant. 


But though Austria-Hungary had the power to say, 
“You can make out no legal claim against us, and therefore 
you deserve nothing and shall have nothing,” it does 
not follow that it was wise of the Dual Monarchy to 
tule up this harsh and provocative attitude. Though she 
gains for the moment, consequences may flow from her 
action of a kind which will be by no means agreeable to 
her. The course of recent events has shown pretty clearly 
that Austria-Hungary maintains as strongly as ever the 
policy of development in South-Eastern Europe and of 
pushing on to the Aegean. The old phrase, “ Austria 
must go to Salonika,” of which we heard so much in the 
“eighties,” has not lost its attractive force, and the heir 
to the throne and the statesmen who work with him, 
together with a considerable section of Austro-Hungarian 
opinion, are evidently possessed by the notion that the 
greater part of what remains of Turkey in Europe is 
destined to fall to Austria-Hungary. We are far from 
denying that these aspirations are natural enough to the 
house of Hapsburg, and to those of its subjects who 
believe that the Dual Monarchy can be held together, or 
perhaps developed into a Triple Monarchy of which the 
third part shall be a great South Slav kingdom. Can it 
be said, however, that what has happened in the last few 
months has made the consummation of this policy easier ? 
One of the first and most striking phenomena of Austria- 
Hungary’s recent policy was the sudden, nay, precipitate, 
evacuation by the Austrian troops of the Sanjak of Novi 
Bazar. The Sanjak, it will be remembered, lies between 
Servia and Montenegro, like the meat in a sandwich. 
This province was never placed under Austro-Hungarian 
administration, as were Bosnia and Herzegovina; but 
though the conduct of civil affairs was left in the hands of 
Turkey, the Austrians were in complete “ military occupa- 
tion.” The ground of that occupation was obvious. 
Austria-Hungary was determined that the door which led 
to Salonika and the Aegean should not be closed against 
her. By the occupation of Novi Bazar she, as it were, put 
her foot in the door. The moment, however, that there 
appeared any risk of war between her and Servia and 
Montenegro, the military advisers of Austria-Hungary 
were forced to recommend the immediate evacuation of 
the Sanjak. With two hostile States on her flanks 
the occupation of the district in question became an 
impossibility; or, to put it in another way, the only 





— 
safe method of continuing to hold it was by occupying ang 
disarming Servia and Montenegro. As Austria-Huy r 
was not prepared to take such a step as this, the pad 
alternative was withdrawal. Austria-Hungary no doukt 
thought it wise to make a virtue of necessity and 
to inform the Turks that she was leaving out of good 
will to them, but on the spot the reasons for the sten 
she took were perfectly well understood. But the con. 
siderations which forced the withdrawal of Austria's foot 
from the door of the Sanjak may now be said to havg 
brought about its slamming, bolting, and barring. Whilg 
Servia and Montenegro remain in their present temper 
Austria-Hungary will not be able to reopen the door 
without coming to terms with those Powers, or else 
conquering tlem as a preliminary step. In view of 
Austro-Hungarian aspirations in the Balkans, such 
result can hardly be said to be very satisfactory. 

Another result of the so-called success of Austria. 
Hungary's policy is to be noted. Austria-Hungary no 
doubt began by an understanding with Bulgaria for 
common action. The declaration of Bulgarian independ. 
ence and the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegoving 
were simultaneous acts. Events, however, have moved 
fast since then, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Bulgaria feels any great gratitude towards Austria. 
Hungary, or considers herself under any special obliga. 


‘tion to her neighbour. Her policy, indeed, has begun 


already to move in another, if not an opposite, direction, 
She has made her peace with Russia, and obtained the 
virtual, if not the formal, recognition of her independence 
at St. Petersburg. Next comes the rumour of a rapproche- 
ment between Bulgaria and Servia, which means, we take 
it, that Servia, driven desperate by the course of events, 
is willing to throw herself into the arms of Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria does not desire any more than Servia that 
Austria-Hungary should get to Salonika and the Aegean, 
It would not be at all surprising, therefore, if Bulgaria and 
Servia were to come to a secret understanding for common 
action should Austria-Hungary contemplate opening the 
door into Macedonia and Salonika by the occupation of 
Servia. Now Servia and Montenegro may be, as is alleged 
in Vienna, negligible quantities from « military point of 
view—though of the truth of that allegation we personally 
have very grave doubts—but at any rate no one can 
assert that Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro combined 
would not prove a very hard nut for Austria-Hungary to 
crack, even if the three States named had no encourage- 
ment from the great Slav Power of Russia or from Turkey, 
both of whom know well what must be the result of an 
Austrian victory in the Balkans. 

The third series of difficulties which seem likely to flow 
from Austria-Hungary’s handling of the Servian problem 
were alluded to by us last week. Austria-Hungary has 
the Slav question always with her, and it seems more than 
likely that she will have to deal with a phase of that 
question very soon in the Hungarian half of the Dual 
Monarchy. If she does, she will have to face it under 
conditions very greatly aggravated by recent developments. 
The feelings of the Slavs have been set on edge, and the 
solution of problems such as those connected with the 
status of Croatia is hardly likely to be made easier 
thereby. As yet another result of Austria-Hungary's 
action, we may note that for all practical purposes it has 
put an end to the Triple Alliance. It is no secret that 
for the last three or four months Italy has been acting, 
not with those with whom she is supposed to be in 
alliance, but with France, Russia, and Britain. Instead 
of a Triple Alliance in opposition to the Triple Entente, 
the grouping of the Powers has much more nearly 
resembled a Dual as against a Quadruple Alliance. 

If the aged Emperor Francis Joseph (of whom every 
Englishman must desire to speak with the greatest 
sympathy and respect) were to ask some impartial 
statesman among his councillors to draw up a political 
balance-sheet showing the position in which the Dual 
Monarchy finds itself just now, he would, we fear, have a 
very unfavourable report to make. On the credit side he 
could, no doubt, enter the formal annexation of the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina; but it would have 
to be admitted that the change was purely nominal, and 
that neither from a military nor a domestic point of 
view had any real benefit accrued, but rather the reverse. 
On the debit side would be found a most formidable list 
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ofitems. Let us, however, set forth the entries in a more 


formal manner :— 
-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE.—POLITICAL 
sige BALANCE-SHEET. Cr. 





De. 
Be 

(1) Virtual break-up of the 
Triple Alliance, and c estrange- 
ment not only of Italian people 
put of Italian Government. 

(2) Marked cooling of pre- 
vious friendly relations between 
Britain and Dual Monarch y- 

(3) Deterioration of relations 





with France. <a 
4) Antagonism o avonic 
Sing throughout South-| 


Eastern Europe, both inside and | 
outside dominions of house of | 
Hapsburg. 

(5) Direct, if for the moment 
passive, hostility of Servia and | 
Montenegro. 

(6) Possibility of a secret 
understanding inimical to 
Austro-Hungarian interests 
being reached between Servia 
aud Bulgaria. 

(7) Evacuation of the Sanjak 
of Novi Bazar, withits strategic | 
consequences. 

(8) Severe military strain 
caused by partial mobilisation 
of Austro-Hungarian Army, 
and financial burden involved 
thereby. 

(9) Likelihood of grave do- 
mestic troubles both in the 
Hungarian and in the Austrian | 
Parliaments owing to the ex-| 
asperation of Slavonic opinion. | 

(10) Acceptance of obliga-| 
tions from Austria’s German | 
ally of so momentous a kind | 
that Austrian freedom of action 
may some day be very gravely 
compromised by the necessity 
of meeting those obligations. 
[In diplomacy help given so| 
vigorously and thoroughly as 
it has of late been given by 
Germany to her ally is bound} 
to be paid for, thaler for thaler. } 

(11) Internal difficulties 
caused by necessity of deciding | 
to which half of Dual Monarchy | 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
ultimately to be attached. 

(12) Cost of Turkish boycott 
of Austrian goods, and cash 
payment to Turkey in respect 
of annexation of provinces. 


Formal annexation of the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 


Is it possible that wellwishers of Austria-Hungary, 
among whom we most certainly are, can view this political 
balance-sheet without the gravest regret and misgiving ? 





COMPULSORY TRAINING. 


N advocate of compulsory training (we think it was 
Lord Newton) once described our present system of 
providing for the military defence of these islands as one 
under which nineteen men joined in a conspiracy to cajole 
the twentieth to do a duty which not only ought to fall 
upon each one of them, but which if performed by them 
individually would be immensely to their moral and 
physical advantage. The absurdities, injustices, and 
inconveniences caused by this system of conspiring to 
cajole, or even sometimes to compel, as contrasted with a 
fair and democratic system of making all share in the 
performance of a duty which gives security, and therefore 
is of benefit, to all, were never better illustrated than in 
the debate on the Army Estimates which took place on 
Monday and Tuesday nights. Almost everybody who 
spoke was annoyed by some one or other of the develop- 
ments of the present system. Some were indignant 
because Mr. Haldane, in order to avoid the very serious 
consequences which must have occurred had the units 
of the Territorial Force remained unfilled, had recourse 
to cajoleries through the popular Press on one side, 
and to a system of partial compulsion at the hands 
of employers on the other. Mr. Henderson, the leader 





of the Labour Party, combined these criticisms. He 
was equally indignant at the use made of the Daily Mail, 
and at what he described as “an unwarrantable and 
unscrupulous abuse of the rights of the employing classes 
so far as the employees were concerned.” Sir George Scott 
Robertson, again, was particularly annoyed “ at the methods 
of enlistment which had lately come into vogue, especially 
through the medium of a play, An Englishman's Home.” 
A friend who had seen this play said that the occupants of 
the stalls were firmly convinced that the occupants of the 
pit and gallery should at once join the Territorial Force,— 
a by no means unfair statement of the position of those 
who do not volunteer themselves, who detest the notion of 
compulsory service, and who yet are convinced that if the 
Territorial regiments are not filled the country will be 
in grave peril. Hardly any one ventured to defend in 
principle the present system of filling the Territorial 
Army, though Mr Haldane, with his usual ability and 
dexterity, made the best apology possible for the methods 
that had been adopted. His argument really came to 
this,—even if the methods used had been objectionable 
per se, they would not have to be employed again, as the 
Territorial units were now full. 

The methods to which we have just alluded will not, we 
feel sure, be regarded with satisfaction by any serious- 
minded man. In the background, however, there are 
considerations even more disagreeable. Not only has it 
proved necessary to fill the ranks of the Territorial Force 
by doubtful, and in a sense unfair, methods, or at 
any rate by methods which result in shirking by 
a large part of the population. The Force is also 
proving very costly. In addition, the system of train- 
ing, which we fully admit is the only system possible 
under voluntary conditions, does not give us what we 
require to secure the home defence of these islands. 
Mr. Haldane’s Territorial system supplies an admirable 
skeleton organisation for home defence, but unfortunately 
the personnel is to get its real training after war is 
declared and when the danger has arisen. It is the 
merit of that system of universal training which we 
desire, and which is being pressed upon the attention of 
the country by the National Service League, that the 
training will take place before the emergency has 
arisen, and not when it is probably too late. The 
policy of the National Service League gets rid of 
almost all the prime objections that were raised in 
Parliament on Monday to the existing system. To begin 
with, it is thoroughly democratic, and prevents that 
shirking by the men in the stalls of which Sir George 
Scott Robertson complained, and rightly complained. It’ 
would put an end to the conspiracy which may be said to 
have been formed to induce a special section of the 
labouring population, plus a special section of the middle 
class, to carry out the heavy obligation which, in justice, 
should fall upon all. The Trade-Union and Labour leaders 
like Mr. Henderson talk very big about the wickedness of 
suggesting that the working man should be compelled to 
train himself to defend, if necessary, his home, his liberties, 
and his country, just as if compulsion were to fall solely 
upon the working man. They seem to forget that com- 
pulsion such as is advocated by the National Service 
League would fall upon all classes, and that those who 
would be most hardly hit, because they now do least, 
would be certain large and well-defined sections of the 
upper and middle classes,—the men in the stalls and 
dress and upper circles, and many men who do not go to 
the theatre at all. 

Under the present system the homes which contribute 
least to home defence are distinctly those of the well-to-do. 
Except for those who become officers, the Territorial. 
system touches only very slightly the homes with incomes 
of, say, £500 a year and above. It would be one 
immense advantage of a compulsory system that the 
youth of the comfortable classes would not only be 
trained for the defence of their country, but would be 
trained side by side with the artisan and the labourer, as 
they are in Norway and Switzerland. As to the good 
results achieved by bringing all classes together during 
two or three months’ recruit training, we should like to 
call the attention of Liberal Members of Parliament to a 
very striking article by a young Swiss soldier which 
appeared in the February number of the journal of the 
National Service League, The Nation in Arms (National 
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Service League, 72 Victoria Street, S.W., 3d.) The writer, 
who evidently comes from a rich man’s house, shows how 
excellent are the physical and moral effects of military 
discipline under conditions which are not in operation long 
enough to produce the deadening results of militarism, 
but yet long enough to make men understand the meaning 
of obedience and co-operation, And here we may say 
that when we speak of the need of discipline which exists 
in our population, we consider that the need exists for the 
well-to-do quite as mueh as, if indeed not more than, for 
the poorer classes of the community. Those who will 
benefit most by four months’ military discipline will be the 
young men of means and the street-boys and larrikins. 
The superior artisans and the clerks get a great deal of 
wholesome discipline in the workshop and the office. 
The undisciplined are to be found among “our young 
barbarians ” of the residential quarters on the one hand, 
and of the slums on the other. 

It is worth mentioning here that the young Swiss 
recruit, who evidently knows England as well as 
Switzerland, expresses a very emphatic opinion that 
we shall never adopt the Swiss system. We are 
not, he asserts, a sufficiently democratic people to 
endure it. We believe that in the end he will be 
proved wrong. In view, however, of the kind of argu- 
ments that are used against universal training among 
middle-class Liberals, we can hardly wonder at his 
expressing this opinion. In spite of Mr. Henderson 
and the conventional talk of other Labour leaders about 
what they call “conscription,” the real resistance to the 
proposals of the National Service League comes, we believe, 
from the middle class, and not from the workmen. The 
objection of the working man is first assumed, and then 
used to conceal and support a very different series of 
objections to compulsory service. Here, indeed, is another 
example of a fact which we have noted before in these 
columns,—namely, that on many questions the Labour 
leaders represent, not the class for which they profess to 
speak, but that special section of the middle class into 
which they have won their way by their intellectual 
capacity and force of character. At home and in his 
personal characteristics the Labour leader is very often 
much more like, and much more in sympathy with, the 
small professional man, the tradesman, the shopkeeper, and 
the Nonconformist minister than the working man, and 
shares their likes and dislikes and prejudices in regard to 
most matters political and social. 

Before we leave the debate on the Army Estimates 
we should like to say a word on Mr. Harold Cox’s 
restatement of the old proposition that if we have a 
strong enough Navy we can have no need for a military 
force in these islands, and that therefore our true plan 
is to spend every penny we can spare upon the Navy. 
If it were possible to make absolute statements about 
human affairs, Mr. Cox’s logic would no doubt be 
irrefutable. Unfortunately, as Burke pointed out long 
ago, nothing absolute can be affirmed upon any moral or 
political question, and therefore we have to be content to 
take lower grounds, and to deal with the problems of 
human society on considerations other than those of pure 
logic. The objections to the acceptance of Mr. Cox's 
proposition are many. In the first place, he assumes that 
there is no possibility of conditions arising under which, 
although we hold a vast preponderance of sea power, our 
shores may for six or seven days lie open to attack. 
We should put it that the command of the sea will give 
us ninety per cent. of protection from invasion, but that 
there remains over a ten-per-cent. risk, and that, consider- 
ing the appalling nature of a catastrophe, it is well worth 
while to provide against this ten-per-cent. risk by the 
provision of an armed force in these islands. To state the 
matter in another way, it is worth while to insure ourselves 
in two companies in case one might fail,—in the army 
insurance office as well as the naval office. At any rate, 
this is the view which we feel sure that the British 
public not only has always held, but always will hold. 
We venture to say that if Mr. Cox’s suggestion of keeping 
no soldiers in these islands were to be submitted to the 
nation, it would not gain the assent of one voter in a 
hundred thousand. 

Another objection to Mr. Cox’s view is to be found in 
the fact that the stripping of these islands bare of all 
military protection must act as a tremendous incentive to 





a 
foreign Powers to endeavour to take from us the command 
of the sea. Mr. Cox, like the good economist he is, desires, 
we are sure, to keep the command of the sea on the 
cheapest possible terms. To do this we must give 4 
little incentive to other Powers as possible to compete 
with us. But considering the predatory instincts of 
mankind, just imagine the temptation to outbuild Us 
which would be offered by the fact that if the command 
of the sea could be taken from us for a week or so thege 
islands and their riches would lie absolutely open to 
the plunderer. The incentive thus provided might 
easily cost us another twenty or thirty millions a year 
on naval preparation. On the other hand, the ‘fact 
that we had a million well-trained home defendorg 
would act in the opposite direction, and incline the 
Powers not to waste their money in competing with us 
for the command of the sea. It would tend to make 
them say: “‘ Even if we could manage to get the command 
of the sea for a week or so, we could do nothing to bring 
Britain to her knees. Her adoption of universal trainin 
has made it useless to think of invasion by anything 
short of a million and a half of men, and it is impossible 
to find transport for such a number.” Mr. Cox must 
remember the saying of the Irish priest which we have 
often quoted in these columns. When a landlord was shot 
by his parishioners, he asked indignantly from the pulpit : 
“What right had he to tempt the poor people of this 
district to murder him by going about unarmed?” We 
do not want the Powers of Europe to be tempted after 
this fashion. 

Mr. Cox should consider the evil moral which must 
be produced if we were to act on the principle that 
we can give ourselves absolute security by spending 
suflicient money on sea power. Surely he does not want 
to see the people of this country “‘ drowned in security,”— 
to employ the expressive phrase of one of the Elizabethan 
poets. ‘To be thus drowned is good neither for men nor 
for nations. It is not good for men to think that in no 
possible circumstances can they ever be called upon to 
make the supreme sacrifice of defending themselves and 
their country. If men are once taught that, come what 
may, they can eat, drink, and be merry and go about the 
world in swinish equanimity, secure that their sty will 
never be disturbed, they will become the most hateful and 
demoralised of human beings. To impress upon the 
people of this country the notion of such an absolute 
security would be to turn Britain into a Capua, and to 
unfit our race and nation for their true mission in 
the world. 





MR. TAFT. 

F one had been asked to choose the most suitable 
temperament and character for Mr. Roosevelt's 
successor, one would have chosen just such qualities of 
mind and heart as are said to belong to Mr. Taft. 
He is Mr. Roosevelt’s complement. He has all Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ideals, but he has also the business “ touch,” 
the air of quietness and reasonableness which will prevent 
Wall Street from flying into panics. If he lets com- 
mercial tricksters know that he is on their tracks, and will 
surely bring them to book, he will also convey to those who 
are not tricksters that they will never be mistaken for them. 
They will run no risk of being involved in a common fate 
with the managers of illicit corporations who have evaded 
the law, and escaped with the bags of gold time after time. 
If Mr. Roosevelt went out of office like a lion—the blizzard 
accompanying the scene with tremendous portents—Mr. 
Taft, outwardly at least, comes in like a lamb. Perhaps 
no head of a State has ever started on his career with such 
a volume of gentle goodwill and confidence in his character 
as Mr. Taft has behind him now. If Mr. Roosevelt's 
gospel of commercial regeneration is to be fulfilled, as we 
believe it will be, and as it deserves to be, Mr. Taft is 
necessary to the work, and would have to be invented if he 
did not exist. “My problems are moral problems,” Mr. 
Roosevelt said once. He was a preacher, with a Knoxian 
passion and fearlessness. If he were a perfect man, he 
might, of course, have joined quiet reconstructive abilities 
to the fine frenzy with which he pressed on America 
the need for reforming herself. To say that he did 


not possess those qualities is really a miserable criticism 
of a remarkable Presidency. 
he would not have had time to exercise them. 


Even if he had had them, 
His 
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rouse his countrymen to the recognition 
g them which were unworthy of them, 
and which all good Americans detest. Yet even good 

acquiesoe in what they dislike. That is common 
pote all the world over. Mr. Roosevelt preached 
that acquiescence Was not only ignoble, but was not even 
inevitable. If his resolve to provoke action had not been 
a reoccupation, he would not have been so eminent a 

B serene As it was, he did succeed in bestirring the 

whole country. He was so successful that his political 

nents stole his thunder. And as for his manner of 
rr nine, he might have said with Mrs. Gamp: “If I 
Pills ‘em names, it’s only to rouge ’em.” 

Mr. Taft faces a “rouged” country which looks to 
him to ditect its regeneration, and the foreign spectator 
turns to Mr. Taft’s career to see how he is likely to per- 
form the task. It has been a creditable career from the 
beginning. Mr. Taft is one of those rare American 


—_—_——— 
business was to 
of practices amon 


jiticians who guide themselves by principle and not by | 


opportunity ; and this was true of him long before he 
came into contact with Mr. Roosevelt. On the walls at 
Herculaneum there is an ancient election announcement 
which says: “ Vote for Proclinius to-day and he will vote 
for you to-morrow.” The words might stand as the 
permanent model of a poster for all who ask themselves 
how their programmes will serve their own advancement 
instead of how they will serve the interests of the country. 
Mr. Taft, so far as we have been able to discover, has 
always taken a disinterested line—has done just what he 
believed to be right, in fact—and let the results look after 
themselves. ‘he writer of a letter in the Times on Tuesday 
gave an example. When Mr. Taft was Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court he granted an injunction against 
some railway strikers, and warned the rioters that all the 
power of the United States would be used, if necessary, to 
protect the servants and property of the railway. Three 
years ago, when Mr. Taft’s name was mentioned as a 
candidate for the Presidency, he recalled this episode and 
said :—“ That was not the only case in which I had to 
deal judicially with strikers. They threatened violence 
then. They have never forgiven me, they never will 
forgive me. Iam an impossible candidate.” We do not 
kuow the details of the strike, and cannot say whether 
we should agree with Mr. Taft in what he did, though we 
gather that we should. But the point is that Mr. Taft 
did what he believed was right regardless of the effects on 
his career. He supposed that he was rendered so 
unpopular among the representatives of Labour that he 
could not hope to gain a high office. Happily he was 
wrong, and, as so often happens, honesty turned out to be 
the best policy from every point of view. The most 
astonishing revulsions of fortune sometimes come to the 
rescue of the disinterested and abash the opportunist. 
An American who has “antagonised the machine” 
is supposed to have forfeited all chances of success, 
but we know of cases besides Mr. Taft’s in which 
the honest man has been superior to the machine. 
Mr, Taft’s ambitions from his youth upwards were legal, 
and he turned to other labours, not because he liked them 
—he would rather have risen to the Supreme Court—but 
because he was called to them. It has been said that all 
work worth doing is slightly unpleasant; and if that be 
not true, at least Mr. Taft’s arrival at the Presidency is 
one more proof that an honest man may get many more 
honours than he aims at. Before he was thirty-one Mr. 
Taft was a Judge of his native State, Ohio, and when he 
was thirty-four he became Solicitor-General to the Federal 
Government. Appointments as a Circuit Judge and asa 
Session Judge in an Appellate Court followed. It was 
in 1900 that the course of his life was changed. He 
was asked to administer the Philippines, and in those 
days administration meant, above all, pacification. As 
Civil Governor of the islands, he set up an entirely 
new organisation, and his policy of “attraction” was 
& surprising success. Mr. Taft has a famous smile. 
We have not seen it, but we imagine that it is an expan- 
sive and encompassing smile, and that, like the smile of 
the Cheshire Cat, it remains when Mr. Taft is no longer 
there. At any rate, it is the symbol of the suave and 
sympathetic quietness which covers Mr. Taft’s firmness. 
In 1904 he became Secretary of War, and he held that 
office till he became the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. As War Secretary he had to do with all 








those dependencies and external problems which the 
“ manifest destiny ” of the United States has forced upon 
her, and there is probably not one country or one problem 
which has not profited by his wisdom. 

Mr. Taft is obviously not a simulacrum of Mr. 
Roosevelt. He has always acted “on his own,” as the 
writer in the Times tells us, from the time when he was at 
Yale. He has the appearance of a giant, but he also has 
the strength which giants often have not, and he used it 
in his University days, when it was the custom of the 
Sophomores to treat the freshmen a little roughly. It 
was their arrogant habit to elbow freshmen into the 
gutter, but Mr. Taft threw an offending Sophomore over 
his shoulder, and “from that time nobody molested the 
Ohio freshman.” As a statesman, we learn, Mr. Taft is 
marked by “a power of immediate concentration.” From 
the smile to the middle of things is a quick transition. 
He allows his interlocutor to state his case up to a certain 
point, and then a terribly (or agreeably) relevant question 
smashes it or renders it invincible, The visitor who would 
argue after that “‘ becomes aware that the door is open.” 
Mr. 'laft thinks quickly and speaks slowly. Probably the 
length of his inaugural address was an index of his 
method. Like a plain, sensible man of business, he wrote 
out the details of his plans. He would have mistrusted 
generalities when the whole question for America was, not 
what she was going to do, but how she was going to do it. 
These are not the days of Lincoln, in whose mouth a short 
inaugural address was so perfect that it will haunt the 
ears of Americans for ever. Mr. Taft is a conservative 
force, and he knows that though there may be no harm in 
fluttering Wall Street operators, their trepidations may do 
much harm to their country. Mr. Taft’s business is to 
disseminate confidence. If he is without eloquence or 
subtlety, we do not regret these omissions from his 
equipment. Both may be snares. ‘The critic who has 
all the marks of intellectual distinction is frequently an 
indifferent organiser. He may despise the plain man; 
but the plain man may pull things straight, while his 
critic would be as helpless as a child. With Mr. Taft 
the suwaviter in modo is attested by the smile that is said 
to have impressed the Pope, and the fortiter in re by the 
various products of his resolution. 





THE EXPORTATION OF CAPITAL. 


R. ASQUITH very wisely devoted the greater part 

of his speech at the Queen’s Hall to the allegation 

that capital is being driven out of this country by the 
maintenance of our Free-trade system. As the Fiscal 
controversy advances, Tariff Reformers find it necessary 
constantly to invent new arguments to support their old 
theories, and Free-traders must always be ready to meet 
these changing phases of the struggle. It is not sufficient 
to rely upon the fact that the new arguments often 
completely contradict those previously used, as they 
happen to do in this particular case. Less than five 
years ago, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, the stock argument 
of the Tariff Reformers was that we were living on our 
capital, by which phrase they meant that we were recalling 
our investments from abroad and spending these capital 
sums to make good our deficiency in income. In place of 
this absurdity, it is now somewhat more plausibly alleged 
that capitalists are sending their money abroad, partly 
from lack of profitable investments at home due to the 
continuance of Free-trade, and partly from fear of 
predatory taxation. On this second point Mr. Asquith, 
for good reason, was silent, for the allegation that capital 
is thus forced abroad amounts to a direct charge against 
his Government, and a eharge which he would fiud it 
difficult to meet. Yet the fact can hardly be disputed. 
Men familiar with movements of money in the City 
assert emphatically that there is an increasing demand 
for foreign investments as compared with the demand for 
home investments, and that this change is mainly due 
to the fear of predatory legislation. ‘These statements 
are so frequently made, and on such authority, that 
they cannot be dismissed as the mere vapourings of 
political opponents. So far as they are true, they are in 
no way met by Mr. Asquith’s general argument in favour 
of non-interference with the free exportation of capital 
from this country. On the contrary, the threat of excessive 
taxation upon home investments is itself an interference 
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with the free movement of capital, because it creates an 
artificial motive for sending capital abroad. Mr. Asquith’s 

h was practically devoted to proving that the exporta- 
tion of capital ought not to be artificially restricted. The 
principles to which he appealed equally prove that it ought 
not to be artificially stimulated. 

The whole argument with regard to the movement of 
capital is in effect the same as the general argument with 
— to freedom of trade,—namely, that the best results 
will be secured by leaving the individual free to seek his 
profit where he thinks he best can find it. Not only does this 
non le work well for the individuals primarily concerned, 

ut also in the long run, and subject, of course, to reason- 
able legal safeguards, it gives the best results to the 
community as a whole. The alternative to freedom is 
Government control, and experience, not in this country 
alone, but in all countries, has proved that Governments 
almost invariably manage whatever they undertake less 
economically than private individuals managing a similar 
business. In practice a general Government control 
of industry, such as is implied in the policy of 
Protection, means that every man’s fortune is at the 
mercy of the changing whims of the Executive Govern- 
ment, or of the Legislature, or of the electorate. At 
one period, for example, we may have a Legislature 
eager to encourage what are called the primary industries 
of the country, and consequently putting a duty on pig- 
iron in order to benefit the ironfounders, regardless of 
the injury necessarily inflicted upon all the industries 
which use iron as their raw material; at another epoch 
fashion may have changed, and the country may be told 
that the important industries to encourage are those that 
are less concerned with crude products, and the duty will 
be taken off pig-iron and imposed, for example, upon 
machinery and tools. Under such a system capitalists are 
always compelled to think as much of the means by which 
they can influence the Legislature as of the methods by 
which they can improve their business. 

These general considerations apply with equal force to the 
special question of the international movement of capital. 
That some exportation of capital from this country is 
desirable even the most rabid Protectionist is surely bound 
to admit. By exporting capital we have been able to supply 
ourselves with the materials for our industries and the food 
for our people. It would have been quite impossible to 
maintain in these little islands the enormous population 
which they now hold unless we had been able to secure 
cheaply and regularly a supply of raw materials and of food- 
stuffs. No one probably now believes that we could become 
self-supporting, even in the matter of wheat, and it is quite 
obvious that in the matter of other foods and quasi-foods, 
such as tea, cocoa, coffee, and tropical fruits, no device 
could have enabled us to supply our wants from our own 
soil. In practice, the number of articles which must be 
imported from abroad is very much greater than the ordinary 
Protectionist imagines. Even when our population was little 
more than one-tenth of what it now is, we had to rely upon 
oversea countries for timber and tallow, pitch and tar and 
hemp, and it was the desire to obtain larger and more 
regular supplies of these essentials to otr industries 
which promoted the early colonising movement. The 
exportation of capital is in reality only a development, and 
a perfectly logical development, of that earlier colonising 
movement. Men were then sent abroad to enrich by their 
labour in new fields their fellow-citizens left at home; 
capital is now sent abroad for exactly the same purpose, 
and the railways which are built in Canada, in Argentina, 
in India, Australia, and New Zealand with English capital 
directly contribute to the wealth of England. It is equally 
obvious that the exports of agricultural machinery, or of 
sugar machinery, or of machines for ginning or baling 
cotton, add to our wealth. Hardly less obvious is the fact 
that if we export capital to build waterworks or tramways 
in Argentina, we are also adding to the wealth of our own 
country, because we are facilitating the production within 
the Argentine Republic of commodities which we shall 
consume here. Exchange is always a union of forces, and 
always confers a double benefit. 

Parenthetically we may remark that Mr. Asquith 
overstated his case when he said: “There are some 


forms of capital we cannot export,—fixed capital, or 
railways or plant and machinery by which your industry 
is carried on.” 


It is quito true, of course, that the actual 





ee 
capital embodied in existing railways and factories in thi 
country cannot be exported; but what we can export . 
what we do export is the means to create new railways - 
new factories, and therefore it is strictly accurate to = 
that the things we do export are in effect railways, factorie 
and machinery. The more intelligent Tariff Relormen 
realise this, and ask with some pertinence whether i 
would not be better to have these additional railways a 
factories and machines at home rather than in some outside 
country. The answer is that that question is best left to 
be determined by the free judgment of persons en 
in business. At one time it may be more important to 
send capital abroad with a view of increasing oyy 
supply of raw materials; at another time it may be 
more important to invest capital at home with a view of 
building more factories for utilising the raw materials 
supplied to us. No Government Department can possibl 
examine all the various facts which must be taken into 
consideration. In practice the two processes are always 
going on simultaneously. One set of capitalists use their 
profits in developing our sources of foreign supply ; others 
devote themselves to expanding our internal industries 
The one thing which the Free-trader asks is that the 
Government shall stand aside and leave individuals freg 
to judge for themselves which course is the more profitable 
to pursue. 

The mischief of the present situation is that neither 
party is willing to do this. The Protectionists are 
hankering after some artificial means—which they are 
utteely unable to specify—for retaining within this country 
capital which could earn a better profit outside. The 
Liberals, under the plea of so-called “ social reform,” are 


‘compelling capitalists to send their money abroad for fear 


of confiscation at home. Mr. Asquith himself sees as 
clearly as any one the fundamental difference between the 
voluntary exportation of capital and what we may not 
unfairly call a compulsory exportation, but he neglects to 
apply his conclusions to the policy of his own party, 
Yet it is not hard to show that from the point of view 
of the well-being of the working classes nothing is so 
important as security for the investment of capital 
in this country. Under normal conditions the ordinary 
investor will accept a lower rate of interest here 
than he will abroad. This is a distinct advantage 
to our own working classes. ‘The most effective way 
of increasing the share of wealth which wage-earners 
can secure is by diminishing the rate of interest. If 
capital is cheap, not only will there be a tendency for 
wages to rise owing to the greater competition of 
capitalists among themselves for the employment of 
labour, but also the commodities which the working 
classes consume, and particularly that most important 
commodity, the house in which the workman lives, will be 
more cheaply produced and more cheaply sold. 

The policy of the present Government points steadily 
in the opposite direction. Instead of encouraging the 
accumulation of capital, they are directly discouraging 
it by relieving the working classes of the duty of saving 
for their own old age. At the same time, in order to 
provide the means of financing their State system of old- 
age pensions they are preparing to diminish the sum 
which the nation devotes to the reduction of Debt. 
Finally, by their threats of penal taxation they have 
created the impression that capital is no longer secure in 
this country, and the investor, instead of being willing to 
take a lower rate of interest here than abroad, is rapidly 
being driven to the point when he will look for security 
in foreign countries rather than at his own door. 





THE PERMANENT ADVISER TO THE NATION. 


F Lord Esher’s lecture at the Royal Institution on 
Friday week has not presented Queen Victoria in 

any new light, it has strengthened in certain particulars 
the impression left by her letters. There are cases in which 
the mere piling up of figures has a value of its own; and 
when we read of a diary filling more than a hundred 
volumes, “all closely written in her small running hand,” 
and remember that these entries, dealing hour by hour with 
the events of each day, were merely the accessories of 
vast correspondence—a correspondence embracing, not 
the work of any one Department of Government, but 
the whole area of English history for more than two 
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erations—we get a picture of human industry which is 


ly to be matched. Nor was this industry in any sense 
the creation of necessity. It was in the first instance the 
free choice of the Queen. Had she been indolent, she 
might easily have accustomed her Ministers to make their 
interviews with her little morethan formal. Had she been 
frivolous, she might have amused herself for every hour of 
her waking day, with no harsher judgment passed on her 
than that she was no wiser than any healthy and happy 
young girl among her subjects. Had she left public affairs 
to be settled by her Ministers, she would probably have 
been praised for her thorough mastery of the meaning of 
Constitutional kingship, or for her womanly preference for 
rsonal and family duties over those larger cares which 
were better left to politicians and men of affairs. The 
ueen’s decision was early made and persistently adhered 
to; Lord Esher quotes from the unpublished journal the 
resglution made on May 24th, 1837 :— 

abe, 24th May.—To-day is my 18th birthday! How 

old! and yet how far am I from being what I should be. I shall 
from this day take the firm resolution to study with renewed 
assiduity, to keep my attention always well fixed on whatever I 
am about, and to strive to become every day less trifling and more 
fit for what, if Heaven wills it, I’m some day to be!” 
That “some day” came soon. On June 15th the King’s 
condition was so grave that all the Princess’s lessons 
were put off, never to be resumed. That same afternoon, 
we read, “at about } past 2 came Lord Liverpool, and I 
had a highly important conversation with him—alone” ; 
and little more than a week later the four-days Queen 
writes: “I really have immensely to do. I receive so 
many communications from my Ministers, but I like it 
very wuch.” From that time onward there was no 
faltering in her resolutions. She strove in all sincerity 
to “become every day less trifling,” and the thousand 
and fifty folio volumes of her correspondence in the 
archives at Windsor, soon to be increased by two hundred 
volumes more, remain as evidence how consistently and 
successfully she stood to her early purpose. 

If any one could have looked into the Queen’s mind 
at the moment when she mounted the throne, he 
might well have wondered to what goal that purpose 
would carry her. For it was, as we can see now, 
a purpose full of danger to an English Sovereign. 
“Queen Victoria,” says Lord Esher, “had no doubts and 
no misgivings” about the “sacredness of her calling.” 
“Through the close-written volumes of journals to which 
I have alluded there can be traced this firm conviction, 
unchallenged, as it seemed to her, that it was her duty and 
function to choose the best men to govern her country and 
her people, and to watch carefully lest in foreign affairs or 
domestic politics, or in Administration or in Legislature, 
or in the choice of instruments, her Ministers—as she 
deemed them—should betray her confidence or swerve 
from the paths of their predecessors. She laid strong 
stress on precedent, and although she rarely expressed 
views on domestic affairs, she believed herself to be 
responsible for continuity in the forms of government and 
for stability in foreign policy.” George III. had begun 
life, as we may well believe, with resolutions equally 
sincere. He, too, was profoundly impressed with the 
conviction that it was his duty and function to choose the 
best men to govern the country, and in obedience to that 
conviction he entrusted the destinies of England—to Lord 
North. But George III. believed that the best man to 
govern the country was the man who was most willing to 
carry out the Royal will. Queen Victoria believed that 
the best man to govern the country was the man who best 
understood the mind and will of her people. She might now 
and again take a different view from a Minister as to what 
that mind and will were. She might think that she saw 
further into the future than her advisers, or that her own 
reading of public feeling was more accurate than theirs, 
but she never carried her interference beyond the limits of 
argument, or asked of them any greater surrender than the 
submission of their own views to the scrutiny of a mind 
which, as her reign went on, was yearly gathering an 
experience wider than the oldest or the most powerful 
Minister could lay claim to. The advantages of this 
scrutiny were beyond dispute. The Queen was the one 
permanent Secretary of State, the one member of the 
Government who never went out of office, the one official 
who preserved for the benefit of each Administration in 
turn the accumulated wisdom of those that had gone 








before. What Lord Esher says of Lord Beaconsfield's 
letters to the Queen is probably true in substance of 
those of other Prime Ministers. “ No one can read these 
documents without the conviction that they were written 
quite as much for his own enlightenment as for that of 
the Sovereign.” We all know what a help it is to 
clearness of view to reduce thoughts to writing. How 
much greater must be the advantage when the result has 
to be submitted to one who has a right to ask for explana- 
tions whenever there is either obscurity or incomplete- 
ness, and whose position renders it impossible to leave 
any of those demands unsatisfied. If Queen Victoria had 
remained silent during every interview with a Minister, 
if she had only indicated by a gesture that she wished for 
more information on the points submitted to her, or for a 
restatement in more precise terms of the matter of a 
speech or a despatch, the area of her political influence 
would have been very large. But when, in addition to 
this, it was her right to put the other side of every 
question, and to insist on the Minister's considering the 
objections of a very acute critic—objections taken, not 
when it was too late to modify or amend a policy, but 
when that policy was still in the making—we cannot doubt 
that if the ordeal was one of possible annoyance to him who 
had to pass through it, it was of real benefit to the country. 
In all matters this was true in a greater or less degree, 
but in the conduct of foreigu affairs it was supremely true. 
For here the Queen was often better informed than any 
Minister Not only did she know, intimately and from 
the inside, all that had happened under previous Govern- 
ments, but her intercourse with foreign Sovereigns, some 
of them her own near kinsmen, kept her in touch with that 
personal element which still plays so large a part in the 
forergn policy of the great Continental Monarchies. There 
must have been many occasions when the Minister entered 
the Queen’s closet, not merely to submit to her the results 
of his study of some foreign problem, but to be a sharer 
in important information of which she alone was in 
possession. Nor did the benefit of this copartnership end 
here. Lord Esher remarks with great point that, when 
Lord Palmerston was in office, “to consult the Prime 
Minister before sending a despatch which might have 
determined the policy of the country was in practice 
at the option of the Foreign Secretary”; and even 
when the form of consultation was adhered to, the 
Prime Minister, “ wearied by duties of Cabinet manage- 
ment, did not apply his mind, except perfunctorily, to 
what was primarily the business of a colleague.” ‘That 
was not an omission of which he was likely to be left 
in ignorance at the end of an interview with Queen 
Victoria. In Lord Palmerston’s time, at all events, 
“the criticism or remonstrance of the Sovereign led 
almost always to reconsideration, and almost invariably to 
amendment.” There can be no need to dwell on the part 
played by the Queen in matters as to which the Cabinet 
were divided, or when some masterful Minister was 
seeking to commit his chief to a measure which he had 
not properly considered. In the hurry of business the 
head of the Government might be glad for peace’ sake to 
close his ears to some precipitate utterance of a colleague, 
but the Queen seldom allowed any such slip to escape 
the notice of the most careless or overworked Prime 
Minister. 

The function of Queen Victoria in politics was, it may 
be said, to reinstate the Sovereign in the position which 
her immediate predecessors had virtually abandoned, and 
at the same time to give that position a new meaning. 
Probably there is not a Constitutional ruler in Euro 
who has not learnt from her example how spacious a field 
of action is open to him if he will but be content to 
influence rather than command his advisers, and to play 
the part of a permanent adviser to his Cabinets. A ruler 
animated by this ambition is not likely to stand idle for 
want of opportunities of giving effect to it. In the British 
Constitution the Queeu found a perfect answer to the 
question, *‘ Who shall advise the advisers of the nation? ” 
—The Sovereign. 








THE SECRETS OF CENTRAL ASIA. 
T is the fashion to talk as though the age of exploration 
were ended, and the world in which we live were all 
mapped and surveyed and its waters plumbed, Yet in a sense 
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the age of exploration is only beginning. Africa does not still 
lie before us an untamed country with the interior “a 
perfeet and absolute blank,” like the map in “ The Hunting of 
the Snark,” and does not still harbour mysterious tales of its 
pygmies and anthropophagi. And it is true that, with the 
exception of Dutch New Guinea, and a few minor territories, 
there are now no countries of which it can be said that our 
knowledge of them inland is practically nil. One cannot look 
at a modern atlas, as men who are not yet old can remember to 
have done in boyhood, and find outlines of countries that have 
a fringe of names round the coast and for the rest a blank 
both attractive and repellent. But to face the anthropophagi 
and discover the pygmies is not the be-all and end-all of 
exploration. Countries may be explored many centuries after 
the written history of them has begun, as Mr. Arthur Evans 
reminds us vividly by his triumphs in Crete, To talk as 
though the age of exploration were ended is to fail in 
imagination, experience, and the desire of knowledge all 
at once. It is as though one should accept a Greek 
classic as explored and disposed of the first time it was 
edited. Shall we, then, range ourselves with the rustic 
intelligence which supposes that the early writers on 
classical literature and the Scriptures knew more of their 
subject than we know to-day because they lived “ nearer to the 
time”? If the end of exploration is knowledge, the later 
explorations may be infinitely more valuable than the earlier, 
though of course none can deny to the discovery of a new 
land its dramatic quality. The climbing of the highest 
mountain, or the facing of unknown perils from fighting 
hordes in an unconquered land, or the first crossing of, 
say, that great desert of Arabia, the Roba el Khali, will 
rightly thrill us when the time comes; but not one of 
these things will really add so much to our knowledge 
as the archaeological expeditions of Dr. Stein or the 
geographical expeditions of Dr. Sven Hedin in Central 
Asia. After Dr. Stein’s lecture before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on Monday, one feels that long vistas of 
ethnographical knowledge open before us. The day will 
assuredly come when boys and girls will no longer be taught, 
as we have all been taught, a blurred story about the vague 
Asiatic tribes from whom modern races are descended, and 
their still vaguer movements. Probably their territories and 
conquests and civilisations will all be revealed back to the 
time when some form of writing began. We cannot hope to 
have anything but shadowy information before that. Here 
we have the aim of exploration in the future. It will be the 
work of centuries. 

The explorer already needs to be almost a superman. He 
must be a scholar, an adventurous spirit, an archaeologist, 
and a geographer. Dr. Stein is all of these. In 1901 he 
returned from his first journey into Chinese Turkestan, and 
it was not till 1906 that he had made the arrangements for 
the journey from which he has just returned. He has received 
in London the welcome he has earned, unlike poor Marco 
Polo, who returned from his journeys in Central Asia and his 
long sojourn at the Court of Kubla Khan to find that Venice 
remembered him not, and was disinclined to believe most of 
his tales, Dr. Stein has done better, because he has brought 
back the proofs of his tales,—some eight thousand documents 
written in about a dozen languages or scripts, as well as 
thousands of characteristic objects. It seems as though he 
fished out something from the sands of Chinese Turkestan 
almost wherever be put in his hand, The sand has at once 
demolished and preserved the country. There are many 
traces that large parts of it were once worth tilling and 
fighting for; but the description of its features along Dr. 
Stein's route makes one think of those other worlds from which 
astronomers tell us that the water has disappeared. There 
are the beds of rivers, but no water runs in them, and there 
are the marks of irrigation where in earlier days nourishment 
was provided for crops that can now only be imagined. The 
atmosphere is without moisture and no animal life is to be 
seen. Yet the shroud of sand lies gently on the records of 
the past as though it loved them, and no decay reaches them. 
Even footprints many years old can be seen, as though 
freshly imprinted, in sheltered places. Old walls and houses of 
sun-dried brick are fretted away by the storms of sand which 
erode them as the sea erodes the coast; but when once a 
thing is buried it is safe. Only three or four feet below the 


surface Dr. Stein found cloth and paper and seals as fresh as 








though they had been placed there a few days before. In ons 
place near Niya he dug among some ruined dwellings and 
unearthed specimen after specimen of Indian script. He 
guesses that these belonged to some petty official about 
the middle of the third century A.D. There were rectanguiar 
tablets of the official type with wooden envelopes, and oblong 
boards on which was writing all labelled with slips of wood, 
Many of the tablets were still bound with the original string, 
and on a few there were still the clay impressions of the seal, 
How the heart of the archaeologist must have leaped when he 
saw that these seals bore representations of Heracles and Eros 
impressed by classical intaglios! Later, Dr. Stein visited the 
“Caves of the Thousand Buddhas.” The romantic name jg 
familiar from the records of other explorers, but romance only 
begins to yield and discover itself when the documents of 
such a place are found, bought, and (as we hope they very goon 
will be) deciphered. In one temple Dr. Stein came upon a 
mass of manuscripts measuring nearly five hundred €ubic 
feet. These belonged mostly to the time when Indian writing 
and some knowledge of Sanskrit still prevailed in Central 
Asian Buddhism. Twenty-four cases of these MSS. have been 
brought to London,—the result of much haggling with a 
zealous priest, in which the battle wavered this way and 
that before the tactful yet shrewd Dr. Stein overcame his 
antagonist’s scruples. 

But the most curious and interesting of all Dr. Stein's 
discoveries was the extension of the Great Wall of Ching, 
Rather one ought to say that part of the Great Wall of China 
as it is generally known is an offshoot of a longer wall which 
belonged to the time when the Chinese Empire threw ite 
might far out into what are now dreary and forbidding 
deserts. The Empire has evidently contracted, and it drew 
back at the bidding of the all-conquering sand. By the great 
watch-towers at intervals of two or three miles Dr. Stein 
traced the wall, and near the towers were nearly always the 
marks of the dwellings where the men of the outposts were 
housed. This wall, as the records on wood and bamboo which 
were dug up in all directions prove, dates back to the 
second century B.C. It was built against the attacks of the 
ancestors of those Huns who eventually overran a large part 
of Europe. All the documents recovered refer to military 
affairs. There were the relics that you might find at a dis. 
carded military post to-day,—orders, private letters from 
home, and pieces of clothing. When the detachments were 
ordered to evacuate the posts, they just left what it was 
inconvenient to carry in order that they might march light. 
The Wall has a uniform thickness of eight feet. In places it 
still rises ten feet above the ground, and the towers are 
frequently thirty feet high and more. At the end of his 
explorations Dr. Stein had amassed fifty camel-loads of 
archaeological booty. But in his own person he paid the 
penalty of his success, and in tracing a mountain river to its 
source his right foot was frostbitten. He bad a long journey 
to the nearest doctor, and then all the toes of the foot had to 
be amputated. Dr. Stein is a prototype of what the best 
explorers of the future are bound to be. They must be 
courageous, as he is, and, like him, scholars and men of 
enthusiasm ; and, in addition, they must be ready and able to 
do the work of geographers, These are exacting qualifica- 
tions, but nothing less will satisfy the conditions of what we 
may call the second phase of exploration. In that stage men 
will pass over ground which has been trodden before, and 
perbaps often; but they will go with eyes specially trained to 
see and brains highly cultivated to understand. 





“CATTISHNESS.” 

HE Bishop of London in a speech made at one of the 
Francis Holland Schools for Girls at the beginning of this 
month urged his hearers to avoid “ cattishness.” He regretted, 
he said, “the ‘catty’ tendency current in the drawing- 
rooms of the West End.” Is this tendency on the increase? 
Are the women of the upper classes more “ catty” than they 
were? It is a matter for experts; we cannot say. We should 
have thought that the great social changes of the last few 
years had led women in the direction of other faults. We 
should have imagined that audacity and education had com- 
bined to put slyness and spite out of fashion. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that the false appearance of tolerance 
which is cultivuted to-day may result in un apparent increase 
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«cattishness.” Women are born critical, and their chief 
character. By nature they are ethically minded ; 
hey have a strong instinct both to praise 
At the same time, they are a good 
ced by fashion, and the fashion is against 
condemnation. It is a thing which we are trying to relegate 
toa lower class. A great many forces, good and bad, have 
brought about the present state of the social mind,—widened 
sympathies, shaken convictions, and an irritable desire to 
throw off all the badges of Puritanism, those ornaments of 
the middle class which middle-class Englishwomen should 
wear with pride, in response to a wave of social ambition 
caused by a series of social earthquakes, resulting in the 
fall of the aristocratic citadel at the top of the social hill. 
Human nature, however, remains unaltered. Women still 
desire to sit in judgment in their own particular Court, which 
is society. Efforts to seem extremely tolerant, to have heard 
and seen worse than ever we can hear and see again, and to 
pave come to the specious conclusion that all people are 
alike, sometimes break down. A harsh sentence slips out 
from among all the softness of affectation, and words which 
would seem just and natural in a setting of sincerity have a 
treacherous look sandwiched in among a mass of Brummagem 


a, 
interest 1s 1n 
consequently t 
and to condemn. 


deal influen 


excuses. : ; 
Again, the Bishop complains that all sorts of stories against 


the characters of all sorts of people are believed and repeated 
without evidence. Is this more the case than formerly? 
Perhaps it is; but it has to be remembered that where the 
smaller social scandals are concerned it is not so easy to judge 
of evidence as it was. More proof is required of unlikely than 
of likely occurrences. Many things are commonly done now, 
and are therefore believed upon bearsay, which would have been 
intrinsically unbelievable thirty years ago. Conventions are in 
process of change. The old ones are lightly regarded, the new 
not yet made law. Those vital things which the conventions 
protect are endangered ; their danger is a matter of common 
gossip. It must be remembered, too, that women take a far 
greater pleasure in watching social situations than men do. 
The plays within plays which go on before their eyes interest 
them intensely—are often their only outside interest—and 
they love telling and hearing. The temptation to accept an 
incident which heightens the dramatic effect is great. A little 
too much credulity, and a little too much eagerness to pass 
gossip on, earn for many a woman the reputation of a “cat.” 
You cannot expect any person of lively mind to suppress 
everything she hears which is unfavourable to her acquaint- 
ance, The truth is that the dramatic sense has far more than 
“cattishness ” to do with scandal, On the other hand, this 
power to extract pleasure from the mere look of life is a great 
gift, and one by which men greatly benefit. A woman who, 
having been out of the house all day, came home with as 
little to tell as an ordinary man would certainly not be a 
charming woman, nor one likely to add to the gaiety of 
homes. 

But whether “cattishness” is commoner or not so common, 
it cannot be denied that there are still plenty of “ cats.” 
There is, for instance, the young “cat.” She is more amusing 
and less shy than she was. She desires very ardently and 
openly to please, and knows that in these days if a girl is 
to be popular she must not sit silent and trust to her looks. 
Rivalry is the keynote of modern society. The young “cat” 
is jealous and unashamed. She will try to “savage” with her 
paw the person who is about to pass her in the race. Then 
there is another and more despicable kind of young “cat,” 
whose knowledge of the inferior side of human nature is 
in an inverse ratio to her mental ability. She is very often 
silly, and does not find it very easy to entertain, but 
she realises with a shrewdness beyond her years that we 
all have a tendency to enjoy the depreciation of those 
we dislike, and dispraise of them wakes in us a sudden 
interest. Very often she yields to the temptation to claim 
attention by ill-natured remarks, and she appears more 
deceitful than she is, for she has really neither friends nor 
enemies, but simply uses one person as material to amuse 
another. As with cats on four legs, a douche of cold water 
will often keep her quiet for a long time, and may even cure 
her for life of her tiresome method of self-assertion. Again, 
there are a few “catty” young women who are possessed by 
the spirit of feline humour. They play very prettily, and 
those who play with them do not realise till the game is over 





that they have received quite a number of slight scratches. 
Little suggestions have been made which rankle, little doubts 
raised which depress. As a rule, experience exorcises this 
“kittenish ” devil, but the woman who has once given entrance 
to it must reckon with enemies. 

“Cattishness” in elderly persons is, of course, incurable. 
Fierce “cats” and comparatively harmless “ cats” who have 
attained to mature years are to be met and avoided in every 
social milieu. The harmless specimen is by far the more 
frequent, As a rule, she isa person who has endeavoured to 
conceal a bad temper under a very smooth manner. The 
result is that while some of her acquaintance exalt her 
affability, others show the scars of her scratches, and tell of 
the resentment she has shown behind the backs of those who 
were unaware that they had put her out. Here again it is 
not deceit which is at the root of her “ cattishness,” but simply 
want of self-control. She allows crossness to get the better 
of her. The sight of mirth irritates her inwardly under 
her apparent gentleness. The give-and-take of merry boys 
and girls gets upon her nerves. She has not the indulgence 
which most good women have for those felicitous follies which 
pass for wit before we are five-and-twenty. She will say ina 
soft voice something which destroys the illusion. For the 
fierce “cat” few excuses can be made, unless we consider 
the fact that she is very often in pain. When a woman 
who knows how to be very attractive and pleasant, who 
has an able head and a clever tongue, allows herself 
the wicked indulgence of making her acquaintance wince 
for the fun of seeing their ineffectual efforts to hide the 
smart, or their hot-headed, clumsy attempts to defend 
their friends, or their sense of shame at not having been 
quick enough or brave enough or unself-conscious enough 
to show fight at all, what can be said in her favour? 
Mercifully, there are few such. Yet most people who have 
lived to middle life have seen at least one. It is well for 
human nature that in almost every case extenuating circum- 
stances can be proved. The world has done them some great 
unkindness,—they owe, or think they owe, society some fearfyl 
grudge. 

The odd thing is that “cattishness” is by no means to be 
looked for only among the worldly. There are some “ catty” 
women who are entirely unworldly, who live altogether in the 
things of the mind. Their emotions never get the better of 
their judgment, and they discuss their nearest and dearest 
friends and analyse their motives and their characters exactly 
as though they lived in a book. Indeed, the world is to them 
a book, a collection of biographies, Their criticisms sound 
very unkind, but they themselves are not unkind. They never 
act cruelly. Their own autobiographies are in process of 
careful composition. They live by good rules, but they are 
inhuman. 

It is not only in discussing personalities that persons show 
themselves “catty”; nor is “cattishness” in any real sense 
confined to women. Who does not know some “scratching” 
talkers among his male acquaintance,—men who are unfair 
and spiteful in argument, party-spirited “cats” who obscure 
the political issue and stir up bad feeling at every turn ? 
There is plenty of room for “ cattishness ” even in more abstract 
matters. The philosophical and theological “cat” is common 
enough. Luckily for society, spiteful men are in danger of 
harder and more direct verbal blows than are ever meted out 
to women. Neither sex treats them with any mercy. The 
wonder is that so many go on still in their spitefulness. We 
can think of no explanation but that which attributes to such 
persons—nine lives, 





INTELLIGENT APES. 

E performance of ‘Consul,’ the chimpanzee now being 

exhibited at the London Hippodrome, is probably the 
most remarkable in the history of trained animals. The 
variety and the intricacy of the ape’s series of gestures and 
actions are as astonishing as their uncanny likeness to the 
actions of a human being. He goes straight through his 
“turn” with the utmost readiness, almost without a hint or a 
reminder of what he is todo. He comes running in dressed 
in ordinary man’s clothes, and bangs up first his hat and then 
his overcoat on pegs on a stand. Then he proceeds to have 
lunch. He is lifted into a chair by his valet, a napkin is 
handed to him, and he tucks it round his neck. Then he 
touches the electric bell at his side, and looks round with an 
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air of polite boredom for the waiter. The waiter brings him 
a plate of carrot, which he eats using a knife and fork,— 
mostly, with rather bad manners, the knife. At intervals, 
while eating, he drinks out of a wine-glass; he pours bis 
claret-and-water out of the bottle with his left hand, and lifts 
the glass with his right hand. Having finished the carrots 
and claret, he touches the bell again, and the waiter brings 
a teapot, a cup, milk, and sugar. He pours out a cup of 
tea, adds milk and sugar, and then tastes the tea with a 
spoon two or three times; then, finding it as he likes it, he 
drinks it off rather quickly so as to get the sugar at the 
bottom of the cup. Then he rings the bell again and looks 
round for a cigarette. The cigarette, in a holder, is brought 
with a box of matches; he puts the cigarette-holder in his mouth, 
strikes a match, lights the cigarette, takes it out of his mouth 
between his fingers, blows out the match, replaces the 
cigarette, and turns round in bis chair, throwing his arm over 
‘the chair-back with the contented indolence of a smoker at 
peace with the world. After a little he decides to go to bed, 
and undresses himself carefully, taking off coat, waistcoat, 
trousers, and shirt (the shirt is the uncanniest of all); he is 
then left with his boots, which he unlaces and pulls off. 
‘Before going to bed he washes at a basin, slushes his head 
and neck, dries his face with a towel, brushes his teeth, and is 
ready for the night. He blows ont the candle; then it is time 
to get up again. He gets up, goes through a few physical 
exercises, dresses, and rides off the stage on a tricycle, 
himself leading the applause by clapping his hands as he 
rides out. 

How has he been trained to do it all? you ask; and you 
are told that ‘Consul’ has never, in the ordinary sense, been 
trained at all. He has simply lived with a family of human 
beings since he was nine months old, and he just does what 
he has seen those around him do. He always sleeps in 
his own bed, like a human child. He has a bath every 
morning, and, also like a child, he hates coming out of the 
water. He dresses himself; he even mends his own under- 
clothes, threading his own needle; he can also use a sewing- 
machine. He sits up for breakfast, and eats anything that is 
going,—an egg, perhaps. He began to smoke when ho was 
about two years old; he is now seven, and he smokes twenty- 
four cigarettes ina day. He has tea and coffee for breakfast ; 
for lunch he generally has claret-and-water, or drinks made 
from fruits. But he will also finish a bottle of Bass; 
and his rule is a little whisky Lefore going to bed. He 
has learnt to write his own name, though it is rather a 
slow business; it takes him nearly a minute. But he writes 
extremely carefully, and always forms his letters in precisely 
the same way. He invariably makes an “o,” for instance, as 
if the bottom half of the letter were a “v,” like a boy’s kite. 
This accomplishment enables him to sign his own cheques; 
and the manager of the bank where he has his account says 
that his signature is far more regular and uniform than that 
of most of his human customers. But signing cheques is as far 
as he gets in writing. He cannot write with a typewriter; he 
manages the machine and the paper all right, but he fills his 
page with letters jotted down anyhow. Still, be bas learnt 
the six keys that make his name, and when he has filled his 
page he never takes the paper from the machine until he has 
signed ‘CONSUL’ in capital letters in the right-hand bottom 
corner. As to his general disposition, he is a very good- 
tempered ape. He has always been very affectionate, and 
likes to have notice taken of him. But he does not like 
children very much; he is a little jealous of them, though 
if nobody takes any notice of the children, he tolerates 
them. He is sometimes fractious, like a child; he has 
never bitten his manager, Mr. Hilliard, nor his valet, 
but he did once bite his valet’s wife,—not severely. It 
is fortunate, perbaps, that his temper is as good as it 
is, for his owner reckons that, although he is a compara- 
tively small ape, be has the strength of two men. To 
strangers he is quite polite and friendly; “he likes you 
to take notice of him,” you are told, “and would kiss you 


if you asked Lim, just as he kisses his valet when he goes to | 


bed. But if you showed him that you disliked him, he would 
be contemptuous, and take no further notice of you. If you 
were afraid of him, he would know at once.” That is easily 
believed. It is more difficult to decide whether it is natural 
that ‘Consul’ should have pets like a man; he has a fox- 
terrier and a cat, which be is very fond of, and pats frequently. 








You wonder what the animals think of it,—or, 
other animals. 

Those who remember ‘Sally,’ the chimpanzee who lived f 
many years in the “Zoo,” may compare her accomplishments 
with ‘Consul’s.” But ‘Consul’s’ are, of course, far beyond 
‘Sally's.’ He has bad opportunities which she never had, 
‘Sally’ never bad a banking-account. ‘Sally’ did not live all 
her life in the bosom of a human family. Still, she has had 
no successor. There is no accomplished chimpanzee in the 
Gardens to-day; even ‘Old Micky,’ the eldest, has only a few 
tricks. The most intelligent apes at the “Zoo,” or, at all 
events, those who exhibit the greatest powers of reasoning 
are the orang-utans. There are three, ‘Sandy,’ ‘ Jacob’ 
and ‘Delia.’ ‘Sandy,’ the largest and oldest, has already 
developed the morose eccentricities of elderly bachelordom 
He has his own notions of the time which an orang-utan 
should devote to sleep, and if he is called in the morning 
earlier than pleases him, he is furious; his whole day 
is spoilt. Even on days when he has been called at 
the proper time, his outlook on life is a ferocious silence, 
When his luncheon is brought him he peels his bananas as 
any man with huge dark fingers would peel them, and 
munches them with quiet orderliness and without a stop. 
He has taught himself a new way of drinking. Within reach 
of his cage, outside the wire, is a narrow tank of water. 
From his bed he chooses a long straw with a good ear to it 
holds the straw by the stalk and waves the ear into the water, 
brings the ear back soaked, and sucks it much as natural 
people eat asparagus. ‘Jacob,’ the younger orang-utan in 
the next cage, has copied the trick from him, and they 
frequently sit side by side drinking; the wet straws wave 
monotonously to and fro. But ‘Jacob’ does more than drink 
with straw. Before he was given a rope to swing with he 
used to make straw ropes for himself, and he still makes 
straw ropes when he has tied his hemp rope in a knot so that 
it will not swing. He twists the straw much as coachmen do, 
and then throws the rope over a branch of his tree, catches 
bold of both ends, and swings. After a bit, of course, the 
straw slips and gives, and ‘ Jacob’ comes down with a thump. 
Probably he is not hurt much, but the look of puzzled anger 
on his face never varies. You may watch him twist a dozen 
ropes and swing on them one after another, and each time 
when he falls the same stupid rage glowers in his eyes. Then 
the pain of the fall leaves him, and he goes to pull more 
straw. He is not really so intelligent as ‘ Delia,’ the youngest 
orang-utan. She is a baby of three, and lives in the 
nursery downstairs. Ifyou knock at the door, ‘ Delia’ opens it 
to you; she will also run to open it when you leave her. She 
drinks decently from a cup, and she has other graces; she is 
charmingly obedient, and does whatever she is told. She has 
lapses from uprightness, but only as an intelligent thief. 
Once, on a summer’s day, when ‘ Delia’ was allowed to wander 
loose out of doors, a nursemaid passed wheeling a perambulator. 
In the perambulator a baby sucked what is known in nurseries 
as acomforter. ‘Delia’ saw it, and desired comfort; took the 
comforter and sucked it herself. The nursemaid, a discrimi- 
nating girl, would not take it back, and ‘ Delia’ kept it. 

Is the intelligence of apes capable of being developed to 
reach a higher level than has been reached by such an ape as 
‘Consul’? Mr. Hilliard, ‘Consul’s’ manager, believes that it 
is. He believes that if you could get a succession of 
chimpanzees—father, son, grandson, and so on—living with a 
human family, the resemblance to humanity would grow with 
every step in the succession. Possibly even physical differ- 
ences would disappear. The need for the distance between 
the thumb and the digits would vanish with the ending of the 
necessity of climbing trees, and the ape’s hand, perhaps, would 
become gradually nearer a human hand. But the answer is 
invariably the same. Chimpanzees will not breed in captivity ; 
no chimpanzees are born except in the deep wild of equatorial 
Africa. Each captive, brought to share bis life with human 
beings, begins always as a wild ape among men. 


rather, the 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
(To Tux Epiron oF Tue “Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—You will, I think, be glad to know that the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society has given up the use of the cocoa 
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grown by slave Jabour in San Thomé. I am sending yon 
a copy of the Co-operative News in which the announce- 
ment is made. Any one can now get an anti-slavery cocoa 
and chocolate from workmen's stores throughout the United 
Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., RosaLinD Nasa. 


42 Well Walk, Hampstead, 





{To tae Eprror or tue “ Sprctator.”] 
Sir,—With reference to the questions asked on Monday night 
in the House of Commons concerning cocoa grown in the 
Portuguese colonies of West Africa, and in view of the 
growing public interest in this question, will you permit me 
to state that Messrs. Suchard have not bought or used any of 
this cocoa for the manufacture of their chocolates and cocoas 
for a period of more than two years now ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALF. BRAUEN, 
Sole Importer of Suchard’s Chocolates and Cocoa. 





THE LESSON OF THE RECENT BY-ELECTIONS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THe “Spectator.” 
Sir,—Notwithstanding their striking success in Central 
Glasgow, it seems to me that Unionists can only look with 
“modified rapture” on the recent Scottish elections, and the 
yeason is not far to seek. The average bulancing elector (and 
I confess myself one) is inclined to say: “A plague o’ both 
your houses!” He hardly knows whether he shall be happier 
under a Tory Government with decided Socialist leanings, 
and obsessed with the demon of Tariff Reform (extremes, as 
usual, meet), than under this wild, alarming, erratic, predatory 
Radical régime. On the whole, he is so disgusted with the 
latter that he would prefer to try a change, however dangerous; 
hence these diminished Radical majorities. He is, however, 
not very confident or enthusiastic. But if the Unionist leaders, 
instead of offering the country the risky panacea of Tariff 
Reform combined with a continuance of pauperising sops, 
would unite their forces and offer a decade of firm, orderly, 
calm, moderate, prudent government, without any of these 
disturbing and baneful alarums and excursions—during which 
time the land might possess its soul in peace, trying to think 
out and understand these problems, and realise the nature 
of the extravagant expenditure the people are getting 
themselves committed to—then I feel certain the balancing 
elector, who holds the scales of power, would give them 
his undivided, unhesitating, enthusiastic support, and instead 
of scoring one brilliant success in Scotland in the late 
elections, they would triumphantly have carried three, or even 
four. What we are urgently in want of is a long spell of 
quiet, restful, but firm and law-enforcing government, and, 
alas! there is no party in the State at present offering us 
anything of the kind. The Spectator, almost alone amongst 
newspapers, consistently advocates this wise and prudent 
course, but it is as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Cooper. 

Boston. 





THE BORDER BURGHS ELECTION. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “ Spectator.””] 

Sir,—May I be permitted to add one word more on the 
Border Burghs election now that the conflict and excitement 
are over? In none of the other recent contests in Scotland 
has the controversy been so exclusively fiscal as here. No 
choicer battleground could have been selected by the Tariff 
Reformers. Well-known business firms have been failing right 
and left, great mills have been closed, and hundreds of 
workers have been thrown out of employment. The vacancy 
in the Border Burghs was, accordingly, hailed by the propa- 
gandists of Tariff Reform as a special Providence. With 
every appreciation of the moral effect of a victory in this 
constituency, they sent down one of their choicest candidates, 
a Radical convert to Protection, and a gentlemanly and con- 
ciliatory controversialist. It would have been better for their 
cause had they been content with this; but apparently they 
imagined that something more was necessary than a reasoned 
and intellectual statement of the case for Tariff Reform. In 
the train of their candidate they sent down a rabble of 
political francs-tireurs, men of little education and of infinite 
speech, who were not put on public platforms where they 
were likely to be reported, but were made free of the 
streets, where they could harangue the casual crowd with 





any arguments they thought fit. The Free-trade majority of 
520, which has taken both victors and defeated by surprise, 
is the answer of the Border workers to those spurious dema- 
gogues. The fact is, the working men in this constituency 
know only too well the causes of the local trade depression. 
They need no instruction on this subject from a body of 
paid agitators who presumably were never in the Scottish 
Borders before this election. The Border worker knows 
precisely why the tweed industry is almost at a standstill in 
Hawick while it is prospering in Dumfries; why it is better 
even in Selkirk and Galashiels; why certain mills in the 
same district are working and others are closed. As a crafts- 
man and a wage-earner, he has reason to curse the deliberately 
deteriorated manufactures which are daily losing the markets 
once held by the famous Border tweeds of twenty years ago. 
He bas also seen tens of thousands of precious business 
capital sunk in private mansions which are now to let, and 
are unsaleable even at a fraction of their original cost. The 
efficient causes of depression and unemployment are patent 
at his very doors, and consequently the turnip-headed bogy 
of foreign competition has stalked his streets in vain. It 
may reassure your correspondent who refers in last week's 
Spectator to my previous letter that in the Border Burghs 
the reprehensible campaign, of which I gave a practical 
specimen, has failed through its own methods signally and 
miserably.—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER. 





THE REPORT ON THE LORDS. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “ Srectator.” | 
Srr,—Canada is still a political dependency of England. Her 
Constitution is an Act of the British Parliament, subject to 
change by the authority by which it was made. Canada, 
therefore, is directly and deeply interested in the Report of 
the Select Committee on the House of Lords. Reform of the 
House of Lords I do not say, because there has been no abuse, 
but only political superannuation. The House of Lords has 
only done that which an hereditary Senate was sure to do. 
To say what the form of government should be is a problem 
for practical and experienced statesmen, on which a man of 
letters is not likely to throw much light. The problem is not 
abstract or scientific; it bas reference to the state of the 
nation. But it is obvious that the Report proposes to 
maintain a very large proportion of the hereditary element,— 
a proportion so large that it will probably continue 
to decide the general character of the House. Were we 
compelled to choose between this, tempered as it would 
be by opinion, and demagogic ascendency, the choice might 
be difficult. But the hereditary principle as a foundation 
for legislation and government is surely dead. The relic 
of it in the succession to the Crown is merely formal. It 
might succeed after its peculiar fashion in Venice, but the 
circumstances in the case of Venice, national and inter- 
national, were such as to make it a sombre exception. The 
mediaeval Baron sat in Parliament, not for his birth and 
ancestry, but for his fief, for which he owed military service. 
The Bishop or mitred Abbot sat for the estate of his See or 
Abbey, the retainers of which were led in war by his steward. 
The action of the hereditary privilege as a survival bas 
naturally and inevitably been obstruction of progress, which 
probably in the end increased the violence of the movement, 
and in one memorable case, that of the Reform Bill, almost 
chafed it into revolution. Boswell thought he could trust 
the House of Lords to veto negro emancipation. The Lords 
saved the integrity of the United Kingdom by throwing out 
Gladstone’s Dismemberment Bill. But that measure must 
have been thrown out by the Commons if they had not known 
that it was sure to be thrown out by the Lords. It is pro- 
posed to follow the advice of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman : 
leave the House of Lords as they are, but reduce their 
power to temporary veto, a measure which would make the 
House really what a Radical Member of Parliament called 
it the other day,—‘ the laughing-stock of Europe.” Is 
this genuine statesmanship or political passion? Your 
situation is evidently serious. There appears to be coming 
in some form or other a struggle, not so much between 
organised parties as between two elements in the nation: that 
which is more or less revolutionary,and that which recoils 
from revolution. The Tariff Reformers—that is, Protectionists 
who assume the name to hide their blushes—seem determined 
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to repel all Free-traders from the section of moderation and 
drive them to the revolutionary side. It seems difficult to tell 
whither you are going. Back, apparently, to the vomit of 
Protection, the votaries of which appear to be cultivating the 
spirit of international enmity and war as the natural ally of 
their polity, People, it seems, there still are who can be 
made to believe that they can raise prices by Protection 
without making the goods dearer to themselves. May heaven 
send you a leader! Putting together the political agitation, 
the social agitation, and the disturbance of religious belief, 
it seems that you may presently have need of wise and 
powerful leadership. I have been looking over the list of the 
Privy Council, and thinking that it contains the elements of 
a good Upper House.—I am, Sir, &c., , 


Toronto. GoLDWIN SMITH. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND SOCIALISM. 
[To rue Epitor or tas “ Specraror.” | 
Srr,—We are indebted to Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., for 
clearing the air. I assume he receives the Government whips, 
and is a recognised member of the Liberal Party. He informs 
us in your last issue that had Mr. Smith, the first official 
candidate of the Socialist Fabian Society, been elected for 
Taunton, “they would have found themselves together in 
the same division lobby ninety-nine times out of a hundred,” 
and that “the difference between them is one of pace, 
not of direction.” If only other politicians would be 
equally frank, the term “Liberal,” which derives its name 
from the enfranchising policy that was pursued, for instance, 
in the 1868-1874 Parliament, would cease to be debased 
from its meaning; and the public would begin to realise 
that the strife of politics to-day is between those who 
seek to restrict liberty in the distribution of wealth and of 
labour, and those who seek to restrict liberty of exchange 
between buyers and sellers. When that is realised, the 
inhabitants of the “Isle of Freedom” will perhaps again 
assert their determination that State power is to be used in 
the defence of liberty, and not in the interest of the clients of 
the persons in whose keeping it happens to be entrusted for 
the time being.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8. Hurcuinson Harris. 
8 Arundel Terrace, Brighton. 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF HOME-RULE 
AND ITS RESULTS. 

{To Tae Eprror or Tas “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—Home-rule is represented by eighty-three seats, whereas 
it is entitled at most to forty-five. For many years the 
Spectator drew Mr. Balfour's attention to this dangerous 
anomaly, and yet, though he had a splendid majority at his 
back, he did nothing. What has been the result? Ireland 
has been governed according to Irish ideas—that is, by 
bringing the law into line with lawlessness—because these 
eighty-three votes had always to be reckoned with. Take the 
practice of boycotting. You have only to enable its victim to 
recover the amount of his losses before the County Court 
Judge, and there will be an end of it. But then boycotting 
is an Irish idea, and Mr. Redmond would object. Next, 
as to cattle-driving. You have only to take away its 
motive, which is to get hold of land for nothing, 
which in the open market will fetch forty or fifty 
years’ purchase. When the Estates Commissioners buy 
grass-lands, these might be divided into twenty-acre 
farms and offered to the highest bidder, and there are 
hundreds of farmers who would gladly buy the occupation- 
right in these farms for their sons. The proceeds could be 
applied to the building of homesteads, thus saving the British 
taxpayer’s pocket, besides removing the incentive to lawless- 
ness. The grass-lands would be divided all the same, but 
among small capitalists instead of paupers. But, then, this 
method would not be in accord with Irish ideas, because these 
lands are rewards for services to the United Irish League. 
Where Mr. Balfour did nothing, can we expect from Mr. 
Asquith a self-denying Act to cut down his following by 
thirty-eight seate ? I fear not. Therefore Mr. Redmond 
must go on representing 3,300 electors, Mr. Gwynn 2,200, 
Mr. Mooney 1,905, and Mr. P. O’Brien 1,533, making a total 
of 8,938 electors, against the 16,000 of East Belfast with its 
one representative.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





INDIAN MOHAMMEDANS AND LORD MORLEY’ 
REFORMS. 
(To tae Epiror oF THE “ Spzeraror.’*] 

Srz,—The last sentence of the interesting article on thig 
subject which appeared in your issue of January 30th rung. 
“The British people must take into account the true ‘ 
and all the facts.” Uufortunately not all the facts lately 
supplied to the British people are true, while many important 
facts have been suppressed. 

The All-India Moslem League and his Highness Aga Khan 
still speak of Indian Mohammedans as a race. Two years 
ago you were good enough to publish a letter in which J 
showed from the Census that there were Mohammedans in 
every country in India and of almost every race. In a senge 
there is a Mohammedan community. Mohammedans in India 
have a common religion (not so common as is generally 
supposed). They have nothing else in common. 

The All-India Moslem League professes to represent Moham. 
medan political opinion. The British people must not take 
this literally. Most Mohammedans have no political opinions, 
The few who have generally share the various opinions of 
the mass of the people among whom they live. Syud Ameer 
Ali naively fears that Hindus will elect Mohammedans whose 
opinions are those of a minority of his co-religionists, 

You yourself say the Mohammedans represent “the conquest 
before last.” But, as I showed in my letter above referred 
to, the Mohammedans of to-day are mostly the descendants 
of conquered converts. 

Is there necessarily any question of Mohammedans versus 
Hindus in India? Mr. S. M. Mitra in a recent number 
of the Pall Mall Gazette shows how amicably matters 
between the two creeds are arranged in the Nizam’s 
dominions, where the people are Hindu and the Government 
is Mohammedan. In the native State of Kashmir a Hindp 
Government rules over a Mohammedan people. Under the 
Moguls Hindus occupied positions in which they ruled over 
Mohammedans. We have continued the precedent set us by 
the Moguls, not without success. 

But the climax of misrepresentation is reached when 
the Mohammedans are represented as belonging to the 
martial races of India. There are Mohammedan Rajputs and 
Jats, and the Pathans are almost all Mohammedans; but 
there are twenty-seven millions of Mohammedan Bengalis, 
a most unmartial people. Generally it was the less martial 
races who attorned to Mohammedanism. Among that curiously 
martial race of Southern India, the Mahrattas, there are few 
Mohammedans. Lately the Bombay Mobhammedans have 
claimed that the “gatekeepers of India” are of their per- 
suasion. It would be more correct to say that the gate- 
breakers are Mohammedans and the gatekeepers Hindus and 
Sikhs. 

We run great danger if we ignore caste and race preju- 
dices, whether Hindu or Mohammedan. We run great 
danger if we put aside representatives of Indian opinion, 
whether Hindu or Mohammedan, in favour of representatives 
of non-Indian opinion, whether Hindu or Mohammedan. 
With so many race difficulties on our hands, we need not 


foster religious difficulties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxtp LIBERAL. 





THE DEMAND FOR FEMALE DOMESTIC LABOUR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To Tux EDITOR OF THE “ SrgctaTOR.” } 
Sizr,—I think it may interest some of your readers to know 
that there continues to exist in South Africa a very strong 
demand for female domestic labour. For cook-generals and 
nurse-bousemaids, indeed, this demand is practically insatiable, 
and a hard-working, capable woman who has had experienge 
in these capacities can command at once £4 to £5 a month 
(£48 to £60 a year). Even untrained women of good character 
and general efficiency can earn £3 a month. The South 
African Colonisation Society, of which her Royal Highnegs 
Princess Christian is the president, not only yndertakes fo 
find a situation for any young woman of goog heglth and 
with a good record, but is able also to offer ber many 
other advantages. It advances the passage-money, whigh 
amounts to £15, it secures her the protection apd egre of a 
first-rate matron, it eliminates as far as possible for her 
all trouble and all risk on the journey. No intending 
Colonist going by berself and on her own resources could 
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possibly travel either so cheaply or so comfortably. By the 
kindness of the directors of the Union-Castle Company a 
portion of their third-class accommodation and deck is 
separated from the rest and devoted entirely to the South 
African Oolonisation Society party. These quarters are 
inspected before every voyage by some of the ladies of the 
Committee. In the same way carriages are reserved specially 
for the Society on the trains which carry the travellers on the 
long journey up country to the Transvaal. The Society has 
hostels in London, Cape Town, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, 
and Rhodesia. It is, however, important to remind your 
yeaders that, great as is the outcry for domestic servants, the 
Society will send only those who are physically and morally 
sound. Every candidate has to be passed by the Society's 
doctor, and must have absolutely first-class references. In 
thus sending out young women the Society is not merely 
performing the functions of a registry office. It is looking 
to the future of South Africa. A large proportion of these 
young women eventually marry and settle in the country of 
their adoption. It will be seen at once how vitally important 
it is, where the foundations of a new country are concerned, 
that the mothers of future Colonists should be healthy in 
body and fit to bring up their children as good citizens. If in 
sending of her best England is making something of a sacrifice, 
it is only such as all mothers make, and make gladly, for their 
children. Should the recruiting of the population of South 
Africa be left now to the morally and physically unfit, it 
would be a standing reproach to the Mother-country. All 
information regarding the sailing of parties and other pre- 
liminary information can be obtained from the secretary, 
South African Colonisation Society, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CAROLINE GROSVENOR, 
Member of the Committee of the 8.A.C.S. 





NEWSPAPER GAMBLING. 
(To tue Epiron or tue “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—A much worse case against newspaper gambling can be 
made out even than that contained in the admirable article in 
the Spectator of last week. When the “ Limerick” competi- 
tions were started the whole proceeds—all the sixpences 
contributed by the competitors—were given in prizes, less 
10 per cent. for the expenses of the competition. Now the 
publications in question have hit upon a better method—for 
themselves. They give fixed prizes; in one case the first 
prize is £50, the second £25, and the third £10. Another 
paper offers £100 as first prize, while yet another goes the 
length of £200. No one knows what sums are received, but, 
judging from what happened during the popularity of the 
“Limerick” craze, one may safely assume that these papers 
are making handsome profits out of the competitions. The 
whole thing is bad, and the sooner it comes to an end the 
better.—I am, Sir, &c., A JOURNALIST, 





GRANTS TO POOR LIVINGS. 
[To tus Eprror or tae “Specrator,”] 

Sm,—On what grounds do the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
confine their grants to those livings which have a population 
of five hundred and over? Does the incumbent of a smaller 
living require less food, clothing, firing, &c.? Is he able to 
educate his family at less cost? Are the calls upon his 
private purse less exacting? On the contrary, in many of 
the smaller parishes the clergyman has to finance almost 
entirely the church expenses, the sick and poor, and the school 
funds, and often has a large house and grounds to maintain 
and keep in repair. Do the Commissioners assert that the 
charge of five hundred souls is of more importance than that 
of two or three hundred? Why? Is not the man who does 
his duty to those committed to his charge, whether few or 
many, entitled to “live of the Gospel”? Why, then, should 
be be left out in the cold? If the Commissioners cannot 
increase all stipends to £200 per annum, let them do some- 
what less for each and treat all alike —I am, Sir, &c., 

Hope Mansel Rectory, Ross. O. J. Stuart Rorron. 

[The Commissioners cannot consider individual incumbents, 
but only individual livings. That being so, it is only natural 
that they should choose for help those livings which are not 
only poor, but have a population relatively large.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


AFFORESTATION. 
[To Tus Eprror or tux “ Spxctaror,”’] 

Sir,—Nobody who has read the Spectator as long as I have 
can doubt your sincerity when you say that you “yield to 
none in your desire to maintain the beauty of these islands.” 
Still, I cannot help thinking that it is little short of a 
national misfortune that a journal with the power and 
influence of the Spectator should take such a rigid and, as 
I think, wrong-headed view of afforestation projects. It may 
easily make the whole difference between some start being 
made in this desirable direction and the whole thing being 
shelved for a generation. I am a very old subscriber to the 
Spectator, and there are hundreds of things for which I am 
grateful to it. I admit its almost uniformly sane attitude 
on public questions, and even on this subject I am grateful 
for its fairness in printing Mr. W. Robinson's eloquent letter 
of February 20th advocating views so opposed to its own. All 
over the country trees are disappearing; the tendency is 
towards one dead level of sordid utilitarianism. In my own 
purely rural district there is no wood within walking distance. 
I cannot find one without taking a train for at least a score 
of miles. I have no wish that the country should commit 
itself to the vast expenditure you mention, but surely it could 
do nothing but good to try a few experiments, public and 
private, on lands fit for timber-growing, and fit for little else, 
such as those Mr. Robinson describes. As far as one can 
learn, neither France nor Germany is the poorer for her 
glorious State-owned forests, and it is undeniable that they 
are a delight and joy to the dwellers in those countries. I 
venture to hope that you will, on further consideration, 
modify your uncompromising hostility to this most entrancing 
project of gradually converting Britain into a real woodland 
country. Its beauty would be doubled, and its climate in all 
probability vastly improved. Now seems the psychological 
moment when some sort of modest beginning might be 
made.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Cooper. 

Boston. 

[To planting on aesthetic grounds, provided the burden 
on the State is of a strictly limited amount, we have no 
objection, and desire to see public bodies encouraged to plant 
with a view to natural beauty. When, however, we are 
asked to assent to a vast speculation in timber-growing, which, 
in our opinion, is certain to prove an economic, and probably 
an arboreal, failure, we must protest with all the power at our 
command. We are convinced that we can make a much 
better use of our money than spending it on growing trees for 
timber. If that is so, it is a crime to force people by taxation 
to give up their money for this purpose.—Eb, Spectator. } 


[To tae Eprror or tue “Sprcraror.” | 
Srr,—If the “aesthetic point of view” mentioned by “A. G. B,” 
in the Spectator of March 6th is to enter into the discussion 
of afforestation, it must be remembered that the trees, even 
including pines, have their own devotees who can find much 
to say for themselves. The writer knows two neighbouring 
hills of similar form and height, one clothed with the turf, 
bracken, and gorse so praised—and rightly—by your corre- 





| spondent, the other covered by a wood of mingled larch and 
| Scots pine. There can be no question that in charm and 
| varied beauty the year through the tree-clad hill is at 
| least the equal of the other. In winter is revealed the 
delicate tracery of the larch, surely unmatched for com- 
bined lightness and strength. In spring its tender green is 
enhanced by contrast with its darker neighbour, while even 
the gorse must yield in splendour to the gold of the larch and 
the glow of the red pine boles in an autumn sunset. The 
cursory traveller may talk of the “deadly monotony of pine- 
woods,” but that is never the feeling of those who know them 
best. Ruskin has pointed out in a well-known passage in 
“Modern Painters” that while “the Swiss have certainly no 
feelings respecting their mountains correspondent to ours,” 
one “character of the scene appears to have been impressive 
to the inhabitants...... It was not from their lakes, nor 
their cliffs, nor their glaciers—though these were all peculiarly 
their possession—that the three venerable cantons or States 
received their names. They were not called the States of the 
Rock, nor the States of the Lake, but the States of the Forest, 
And one of the three has, for its own, none but the 
sweet childish name of ‘ Under the Woods.’”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Dromore, Torquay. W. W. GoLpswortuy. 
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THE KITCHEN MIDDENS OF THE MODERN 
SAVAGE. 
[To tar Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—The part which you have always taken in preserving 
the beauties of wild England encourages me to hope that you 
may lend your influence to check an evil which is rapidly 
defacing many parts of our countryside. I refer to the ever- 
increasing practice of carting dusthole rubbish on to the 
fields under the plea that it is valuable manure. Hundreds 
of tons may be seen heaped up outside certain country towns, 
and dirty rags and paper, scattered by the wind, defile the 
beautiful fields and hedgerows for a mile or more around. 
The distress which such a sight causes to all lovers of rural 
beauty is of far less consequence than the demoralising 
example afforded to a part of the community already very 
indifferent about such things. It is of little avail for public 
bodies to provide waste-paper baskets in the parks if the 
same authorities are utterly careless as to what becomes 
of their town refuse after they have contracted for 
its removal. If the stuff were properly treated in 
a destructor, it would make harmless material for roads; 
when used as “manure” it is an eyesore, and certainly 
a danger to health, not only from its horrible smell, 
but on account of the attraction it offers to rats. These 
modern kitchen middens are so largely composed of tin cans 
and broken bottles that their value as manure must be almost 
nil, Indeed, a friend of mine who bought some land on to 
which town refuse had been carted found that nothing would 
grow there until he had had the stuff deeply buried, a some- 
what costly proceeding. But the plea that it is manure 
makes the matter a difficult one to deal with, and some recent 
correspondence in Country Life shows that if a farmer wishes 
to dress his land with broken crockery, &c., his landlord is 
practically powerless to stop it. In many cases dusthole 
rubbish is probably put on to the fields because the contractor 
has nowhere else to bestow it. But some are more fortunate. 
One refuse contractor happened to rent some land bordered 
by beautiful sloping cliffs covered by a thicket of tall gorse 
and blackthorn. Having little opinion of the manure value 
of dusthole rubbish, he wasted no time in spreading it on his 
fields, but simply tipped it from his carts over the edge of the 
cliff, and went on doing so until the concealed but ever- 
advancing avalanche protruded on to the seashore a hundred 
feet below. In a minor degree this kind of thing goes on 
all over the country, and must continue to do so until public 
opinion insists upon proper methods of dealing with dusthole 
refuse.—I am, Sir, &c., EpITH CORNISH. 





CHILDREN IN LATIN POETRY. 
[To rue Eprroe or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—The writer of the article in the Spectator of 
February 27th has hardly been happy in his selection from 
Lucretius. Many much more familiar aspects of child life 
are to be found depicted in the “De Rerum Natura.” For 
example, there are the children who tremble in the dark and 
are afraid of everything, or the children who turn round and 
round till everything swims and they think the roof is coming 
down upon them. Then there is the little boy who has been 
ill and will not take his dose of castor-oil till the doctor has 


smeared the edges of the glass with honey, when he drinks off | 
the nasty draught at a gulp without knowing anything about | 


it. Or the well-known pictures of the children running to 
kiss their father and soothing his anger with their winning 
ways. Evidences like these of the poet’s joy in life, standing 
out in sharp contrast to the despair of his philosophy, give a 
perennial interest to Lucretius’s writings.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belmont, Dunblane, N.B. G. N. Morrison. 


A CORRECTION. 
(To tre Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—In yonr issue of the 6th inst., on p. 362, you state in 
the paragraph referring to the recent trial of Dinuzulu that 
Sir W. J. Smith, the Judge President, is a “ Puisne Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Natal.” This is an error, and, as the 
trial was of world-wide interest, should not go uncontradicted. 
As a matter of fact, Sir William Smith isa Puisne Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, and was selected to 
preside over the Court which tried Dinuzulu for obvious 
reasons. At the conclusion of the trial he returned to the 
Transvaal.—I am, Sir, &c., vs & 





| Charles Wells b; 





ih 
MR. GIBSON BOWLES AND THE IRISH VOTE, 
[To tax Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”} 
Srr,—A thoughtful friend having sent me the Spectator of 
March 6th, I find that you therein charge me with “ chan 
of front on the question of Home-rule,” and with “ willinguas 
to betray the cause of the Union in order to get the Trish 
vote” at Glasgow. “Change of front” is only one of those 
figurative expressions, borrowed from your military cares, 
which may mean something or nothing. If it means any. 
thing, it is untrue; if nothing, it matters not. But that J 
showed willingness to betray any cause or anything whatever 
in order to get votes is a definite charge which you must know 
to be fulse, for you make it the day after the publication of 
my demonstration of its falsity. If I thought anything you 
say of any consequence, or yourself accessible to any sense of 
fairness, I should call on you to withdraw your false state. 
ment. But I think neither.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THos. Gisson Bowtzs, 

[As he desires it, we publish Mr. Gibson Bowles’s letter, 
Such communications are best left to answer themselves. — 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


acinsicilidiaiee 
BALLADE OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LADIES, 
IN passionate dead days that were 
Your loyal lovers pledged you deep: 
Royally kind and warmly fair, 
By tavern fire, on castled steep 
Where worms of desolation creep — 
You were the toasts, a gallant show, 
Ladies, too wonderful to weep, 
How ye were loved once, long ago. 


Your pictured eyes with smiling stare 
Look from the dealer's gilded heap 
With rose-crowned heads and bosoms bare— 
Now is your full tide shrunk to neap ; 
No more your stiff brocade may sweep 
Your stately gardens to and fro: 
White shepherdesses without sheep, 
How ye were loved once, long ago. 


Your scented curls of shining hair, 
Gold as the corn grown full to reap, 
Like thistledown to the wide air 
Are scattered; small men peer, and peer, 
And pry, and chatter, and make cheap 
The things you treasured ; none shall trow 
How your eyes made men’s hearts to leap, 
How ye were loved once, long ago. 
LD’ Envoi. 
Ladies, your beauty sunk in sleep, 
What shall it profit ye to know, 
In the long silence that ye keep, 
How ye were loved once, long ago ? 
ETHEL TALrot. 








BOOKS. 


ELIZABETHANS OLD AND NEW.* 
“We have discovered an unknown poem,” was Rossetti’s 
exclamation to Mr. Watts-Dunton, “ more Shakespearean than 


anything else out of Shakespeare.” The poem was Joseph 





* (1) Joseph and his Brethren: a Dramatic Poem. By Charles Wells. With 
an Introduction ng Aleewaee Charles Swinburne and a Note on Rossetti and 
eodore Watts-Dunton. London: Henry Frowde. (ls. net.] 

——(2) The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. Variorum Edition. 
Vol. III. London: George Bell and Sons and A. H. Bullen. Ow 6d, net. }— 
(3) Henslowe’s Diary. Edited by Walter W. Greg, M.A. Part II., Commentary. 
Bullen, [10s. 6d. net.]——(4) The Tudor Facsimile Terls. 
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par his Brethren, a drama by Charles Wells, which had been 


ublisbed in 1824 without a word of notice, either in praise 

P blame, from the critics of the time. Rossetti’s enthusiasm 
= conght by his friends, and eventually in 1876 a second 
pe of the play was produced, with a highly eulogistic 
introduction by Mr. Swinburne. This edition, together witb 
Mr, Swinburne’s preface, is now reprinted in a pleasant and 
inexpensive form in Mr. Frowde’s excellent series of “The 
World’s Classics,” while Mr. Watts-Dunton contributes an 
amusing, if somewhat discursive, biographical note upon 
Wells and his work. There can be no doubt at all that 
Joseph and his Brethren deserves a far wider circle of readers 
than it has hitherto enjoyed. Its merits are unmistakable ; 
and it possesses one quality of the highest velue, which has 
unhappily become extremely rare in English literature. But 
it is by no means so certain that the verdict of posterity will 
endorse the whole of the lavish praise which has been poured 
forth upon Wells's work by his admirers. The names of 
Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne are, it is true, great names to 
conjure with; but reputations cannot be made at second 
hand; and indeed in the present case it seems probable that 
Wells’s fame, so far from being enhanced by his eulogists, is 
running the risk of being actually injured by them. Mr. 
Swinburne bas certainly never been accused of damning with 
faint praise; but it is possible to damn by a precisely 
contrary method—by praise which is excessive—and Mr. 
Swinburne’s praise, one cannot help thinking, unwittingly 
falls into this category. When the average unbiassed reader 
bears of “two magnificent passages of prolonged and subtle 
rhetoric, finer perhaps as pieces of conscious and imperious 
sophistry than anything in the way of poetical reasoning that 
has since been done”; when he is told that to one of Wells's 
lines parallels may be found in Shakespeare and Webster, 
“but hardly in any third dramatist”; when he finds Wells's 
Phraxanor compared elaborately, and apparently on equal 
terms, with Shakespeare’s Cleopatra,—it is almost inevitable 
that his expectations, raised to an inordinate height, 
should be followed by too deep a disappointment. What 
genius is there in the whole of literature which does 
not seem a trifle flat and a trifle empty when it is 
compared with Shakespeare’s? Surely the simple truth is 
that there is only one writer in the world to whom the 
epithet “Shakespearean” can be properly applied. Wells 
may be fitly measured with some of the lesser Elizabethans, 
with whom he shares one or two important characteristics ; 
but even when he is judged by this standard, it may be 
doubted whether be does not on the whole rather suffer than 
gain by the comparison. In the first place, his command of 
his medium—dramatic blank verse—is, as Mr. Swinburne 
himself admits, defective. His lines tend to be monotonous; 
they lack the beautiful, varied, and vigorous phrasing which 
characterises Elizabethan blank verse at its prime, and is to 
be found nowhere else, perhaps, in its perfection, except in 
the works of Wells's contemporary, Beddoes. Wells could 
write exquisite poetry, but it is poetry which is essentially 
undramatic ; its beauty lies almost entirely in its descriptive 
qualities. Curiously enough, however, he combines with his 
undramatic style a remarkable capacity for psychological 
insight. It is here—in this rare quality of mental vision, of 
spiritual tact—that he far surpasses Beddoes, and takes high 
rank among the true Elizabethans. The principal scene in 
bis play—that between Joseph and the wife of Potiphar—is 
full of subtle observation and an unerring felicity in the 
expression of states of mind, while, as Mr. Swinburne 
observes, it is “managed with such supreme dexterity that 
one overlooks the almost ludicrous or repellent side of it. 
rere The temptress here is not repulsive, and the hero 
is hardly ridiculous.” It is strange that, in spite of these 
merits, the total effect produced by the scene is unsatisfactory. 
Wells's characters seem to lose themselves in his poetry ; they 
say too much, so that the action falters and drags; Joseph, for 
instance, after he has been accused by Phraxanor, makes a 
speech of eighty lines descriptive of his life before his 
captivity. The result is that even at the climax of the play 
Wells comes near to committing the one sin which cannot be 
forgiven in a dramatic writer; he is almost dull. 

Nothing can be more instructive than to compare this play, 
the work of a brilliant but imperfect craftsman in poetic 
drama, with that of a consummate master,—Jobn Fleteher. 
The appearance of the third volume of the important variorum 





edition of Beaumont and Fletcher's works published by Mr. 
A. H. Bullen and Messrs. Bell affords a pleasant opportunity 
for such a comparison, and, in addition, for the mere unstudied 
luxury of re-reading a favourite author, set forth in all the 
perfection of careful scholarship and charming form. Of the 
five plays in the present volume, four are entirely the work 
of Fletcher, and among these are some of the most repre- 
sentative examples of his genius,—the beautiful pastoral, 
The Faithful Shepherdess, the ribald and delightful comedy, 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, and The Mad Lover, one of the 
most popular of those heroical tragi-comedies which Fletcher 
brought into vogue. Among the variety of wonderful quali- 
ties revealed in these plays—lyrical beauty of expression, 
vigour and nobility of thought, humour, pathos, fertility of 
imagination, and the keenest observation of life—there is 
one characteristic which runs through the rest, and, as it were, 
gives colour to them all,—an inexhaustible capacity for 
arousing interest. Every scene, one might almost say every 
line, in these plays stimulates the attention of the reader and 
carries him forward with delight. The reason, of course, is not 
far to seek; Fletcher wrote, not for readers, but for listeners; the 
fundamental condition of his art was that it should dominate 
the minds of a heterogeneous audience; he must either be 
supremely entertaining or nothing at all. His success was 
extraordinary. The Faithful Shepherdess, a lyrical poem from 
beginning to end, though it failed at first, was eventually 
acted “divers times with great applause” at Blackfriars, and 
was successfully revived after the Restoration; The Mad 
Lover was a favourite with playgoers till late in the seven- 
teenth century; and Rule a Wife and Have a Wife held the 
stage for two hundred years. It is difficult to imagine 
Joseph and his Brethren being acted “ divers times with great 
applause.” No doubt Wells would have disclaimed any 
intention of writing for the theatre; but it is precisely the 
lack of this intention which bas prevented his poem from 
being a success, not only as an acting play, but as a work of 
art. He bas allowed his poetry to strangle his psychology. 
“ Contemptible darkness never yet did dull 
The splendour of love’s palpitating light,” 
exclaims Phraxanor at the height of her passion; and then 
she continues thus :— 
“ At love’s slight curtains, that are made of sighs, 
Though e’er so dark, silence is seen to stand 
Like to a flower closéd in the night ; 
Or, like a lovely image drooping down 
With its fair head aslant and finger rais’d, 
And mutely on its shoulder slumbering. 
Pulses do sound quick music in Love's ear, 
And blended fragrance in his startled breath 
Doth hang the hair with drops of magic dew. 
All outward thoughts, all common circumstance, 
Are buried in the dimple of his smile : 
And the great city like a vision sails 
From out the closing doors of the hush’d mind.” 
That is beautiful writing, but it is out of place; one feels 
at once that the words are Wells's, not Phraxanor’s, 
Fletcher could never have made such a mistake, because his 
sense of his audience would have prevented him; but he was 
a poet, and so, with consummate art, he has succeeded in 
inspiring the spare, strong texture of his highly practical 
drama with the most exquisite spirit of poetry. With him, as 
with so many of his contemporaries, poetry seems to have 
been the natural element of expression, and thus, even in his 
most pungent and realistic comedies, it is always cropping up. 
In Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, for instance, one of the 
characters describes the rough soldier Leon’s treatment of his 
rich and beautiful wife in the following language :— 
“That such an oyster-shell should hold a pearl 
And of so rare a price, in prison! Was she made 
To be the matter of her own undoing, 
To let a slovenly unwieldy fellow, 
Unruly and self-will’d, dispose her beauties ? 
We suffer all, sir, in this sad eclipse ; 
She should shine where she might shew like herself, 
An absolute sweetness.” 
Here every word is strictly to the point; but what charming 
words they are! What wealth of imagery, what subtlety of 
rbythm, have lent their magic toa piece of stage exposition } 
The art of Wells, assuredly, bad still something to learn from 
the example of the Elizabethans. 
The curious influence which the conditions of their work 
exercised upon these great dramatists is illustrated in a 
remarkable way by a study of one of the very few original 
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documents upon the subject which exist,—Henslowe’s Diary. 
Mr. Walter Greg’s monumental edition of the daily jottings 
of this seventeenth-century theatrical manager has been com- 
pleted by the publication of the second volume of his work, 
containing an elaborate commentary on the diary, accompanied 
by explanatory lists of the plays and persons mentioned in it. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the care and erudition 
displayed by Mr. Greg; and there can be no doubt whatever 
that bis book will become a classical authority for the study of 
the Elizabethan theatres. Itis, however, decidedly not a book 
for the general reader; its appeal is purely scientific and 
antiquarian; and the extreme technicality and complexity 
of the subjects which it discusses will doubtless limit its 
circulation almost entirely to scholars, 

For scholars, too, the admirable series of facsimile repro- 
ductions of exceedingly rare early plays now being published 
under the supervision of Mr. Jobn S. Farmer has been 
primarily designed. Some of these plays have never been 
reprinted since their first appearance in the sixteenth century, 
and, indeed, this is no great matter for surprise. But what- 
ever their intrinsic literary value, their publication in facsimile 
will undoubtedly be welcomed by all students of our pre- 
Shakespearean drama, to which the great majority of these 
plays belong. One interesting exception may be mentioned, 
Massinger’s Believe as Ye List, which is reproduced in 
facsimile from the manuscript in the British Museum. There 
can be little doubt that this manuscript is from the pen of 
the author, and it is thus one of the very few autograph 
Elizabethan plays in existence. Mr. Farmer's reproduction 
enables us to examine at our ease these remarkable pages, and 
to enjoy the sight of no less a thing than the handwriting 
of Massinger. 





THE POOR LAW REPORT OF 1909.* 


THouaH the public may not yet have realised the fact, we 
have reached a crisis in our national development, and that 
crisis is marked by the Report of the Poor Law Commission 
of 1909. If the British people can be made to appreciate 
the nature of the majority Report, and will act upon that 
Report, we may still save the nation from the progressive 
pauperisation and demoralisation of our present system,—a 
system in fact, if not in name, of State Socialism. If, on the 
other hand, we neglect the warnings set forth by the Com- 
mission and plunge still further into the slough of Socialistic 
pauperism, as must infallibly be the result of adopting the 
recommendations of the minority Report, we shall soon reach 
even a lower depth than the nation reached in 1834. But 
who will dare to say that we shall be able a second time to 
save ourselves as by fire from the fate that history shows has 
always overtaken pauperised and Sociulistic States P 

The two books of which the names are to be found at the 
foot of this column, Mrs. Bosanquet’s admirable summary 
explaining the defects of the present Poor Law system and 
the principal recommendations of the Commission, and 
Miss Loane’s An Hnglishman’s Castle, a volume of essays 
founded on practical experience of work among the poor, 
deserve the most earnest attention of every man who cares 
for his country, and who is anxious to see her people happy 
and independent,—free citizens of a free nation instead of 
slaves and paupers. The wider public cannot be expected 
to read the vast Biue-book containing the Report of the 
Jommission. They will, however, get the spirit of the 
majority Report in Mrs. Bosanquet’s concise and statesman- 
like review. They will find in Miss Loane’s pages a human 
document which supplies the concrete instances demanded to 
enforce the general principles laid down by Mrs. Bosanquet. 
It is a pure accident that the two books have appeared 
together, and yet one is so exactly complementary of the 
other that it is difficult not to feel that the genius of accident 
determined to strike a shrewd blow against the cult of 
pauperism. The man who, as he reads Mrs. Bosanquet’s 
pages, may be inclined to say: “ This all sounds very true and 
very convincing, but after all it is perhaps only theory, and 
will not stand the test of practice,” has only to open Miss 
Loane’s book to find the support of fact and practical 
experience which he desires, For example, Mrs. Bosanquet 
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tells us that a specially painful development of the 

day which was brought to the knowledge of the Commis. 
sion was the growing reluctance of relatives to assist one 
another, and more especially of children to maintain and nurse 
their parents,—a destruction of the natural affections thro 
the Poor Law and State action which, it will be remem 
filled the minds of the Commissioners of 1834 with a kindreg 
dismay. Miss Loane’s book, though she is by no means . 
pessimist in regard to the poor, is full of luciferous facts that 
bear on this point, and she draws with a vigorous hand the 
destruction of the home under our schemes of so-called “ social 
reform.” “The home where one cannot be born, cannot play 
cannot learn, cannot be ill, cannot grow old, cannot die, is not 
worthy to be called a home.” 

Though the two books we are noticing are alike in the spirit 
in which they approach the problem of poverty and in the 
conclusions at which they arrive, there is a point of difference 
which is well worth remarking. Mrs. Bosanquet, though in 
the past she has had plenty of first-hand experience of the 
poor, on the present occasion deals chiefly with the abstract 
side of the question. Miss Loane, theugh a woman well 
read and of clear and vigorous intellect, approaches it almost 
wholly from the practical side, and refers every conclusion 
which she reaches to the test of personal experience in town 
streets or village homes. Her book might almost be described 
as a record of her “cases,” interspersed with the morals 
to be drawn from them. In view of these facts, one might 
expect that the practical worker would be inclined to make 
somewhat more concessions in the direction of State action 
than the writer whose prime business was with the science 
and theory of the subject. Such is the almost universal 
contrast between the man of scientific principles and the man 
on the spot. Yet, strange as it may seem, the very reverse is 
the case. Though Mrs. Bosanquet is in theory willing to make 
some small concessions to the advocates of State action, Miss 
Loane will hardly make any. So strongly impressed has she 
been by the terrible demoralisation caused by teaching men 
to rely, not upon themselves, but upon the enervating aid of the 
State, that she strikes at every plea for so-called “social 
reform.” For example, Miss Loane, speaking, as it were, from 
the very bedsides of the aged poor, is the most determined 
opponent of old-age pensions whom we have ever encountered. 
Her opposition is not that of the politician or the financier, but 
of one deeply concerned with the moral and material welfare 
of the poor. But, after all, this difference, though interesting 
and significant, isa small one. Both writers agree, and here 
we also are in agreement, with the memorable declaration 
of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 that the moral evils 
of pauperisation are infinitely greater than the material. 
The Commissioners of 1834, it may be remembered, 
quoted with approval the testimony of one of their Sub- 
Commissioners, who declared that when he embarked upon 
his inquiries he was almost wholly concerned with the 
economic perils of the unreformed Poor Law. He had not 
been at work for many weeks before he realised that they sank 
into absolute insignificance compared with the moral evils of 
the system. 

If we were asked to compress into a single phrase the 
lesson of the two books we are reviewing, we should give 
it in that inspiring line to be found in a poem of 
Beaumont and Fletcher: “A man is his own star.” Again 
and again these books drive home this lesson, and show how 
very little the State, with all its effort, can do for the moral, 
or even the economic, salvation of a man or woman. Success 
—we use the word as meaning triumph in the moral quite as 
much as in the material battle—for the poor comes from 
things over which the State has no control. Look at these 
two pictures provided by Miss Loane :— 

“T knew a London girl who when she went ito service at the age 
of fifteen had never worn gloves, or a collar, or possessed even 4 
fractional interest in an umbrella. Her wardrobe was tied up in 
a single paper parcel so light in weight that a yard of frayed 
twine held it together, and she did not own a box or bag of any 
description, Within two years she jingled a bunch of keys and 
had an account at the savings bank. At twenty-two she married 
with a trousseau that filled three trunks, all her house-linen and 
a nest egg of seventeen pounds. At twenty-six, when her husband 
had rather less than thirty shillings a week, her house was what 
the neighbours called ‘a perfect picture.’ This young woman had 
a friend who came from a home greatly superior to hers, and 
remained in service till she was twenty-four, when she married 
‘with nothing to her name’ but a tawdry ill-fitting wedding 
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eee . 
that had been bought with money sent four 
dren, oa miles by a former mistress, together with a letter kindly 
bidding her spend it ‘on a comfortable armchair for your pretty 
tel sitting room.’ The husband, who was nearly pe Sh 
= poe a farthing, and they had to go into furnished lodgings. 
F the time the baby came the man was out of work, and 
STacogh it was for the first time, and did not last more than six 
weeks, it would have been a case of starvation or the workhouse 
if the ant had not come to the rescue of the grasshoppers. 
are generally too scrupulously delicate to 


i lass ants , ; 
bsg en whom they feed, but this was a peculiarly strong 
and she soon had them camping out in a single 


i pecimen, - 
Ss econ for the bed that she lent them, and engaged in 
‘ getting tegether a few sticks of furniture’ with the money saved 


iference in rent. As a result, matters look far more 
Sane poy moderately repentant hoppers than they did 
a year ago, and it is possible that, ly checked as they are 
by their false start, they may yet become the possessors of a 
comfortable home and of that small amount of capital without 
which it must always be at the mercy of every gust of adverse 


fortune.” Y 
Mrs. Bosanquet in her book never fails to keep before her 


readers that the essential object is to attack poverty at its 
source, and thus to stop the manufacture of paupers which is 
now perpetually going on. One of the greatest causes of 
pauperism is ill-health, and, again, one of the greatest causes 
of ill-health is slum life. Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
State spends millions a year in what we can only describe as 
subsidising the slums. Mrs. Bosanquet shows us how outdoor 
relief, which is a most flourishing department in the great 
pauper factory run by the State, goes to subsidise the slums 
and slum life. The ordinary Board of Guardians when they 
grant outdoor relief take no heed as to the kind of homes 
into which the money goes, or of the conditions which are 
maintained by its expenditure. Yet in practice this outdoor 
relief often goes to homes, or rather houses, which are bywords 
for filth and misery, and in which children are brought up under 
conditions of immorality, cruelty, and dirt beyond description. 
The rates are thus grants in aid of all that is vile and horrible. 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s book shows that, on the whole, our Poor 
Law system has been more successful, or perhaps we should 
say less unsuccessful, in its dealings with children than with 
any other class. Nevertheless, in spite of this comparative 
success one cannot, as one reads her scrupulously fair record, 
fail to realise what a poor, wretched, and inefficient thing State 
action is in the matter of bringing up children. The best 
State action can never be an efficient substitute for the 
family, for the care of mother and father, and the mutual aid 
of brothers and sisters. 

In a previous issue we set forth in detail and commented 
upon the recommendations of the Poor Law Commission 
as regards future action. We will only say here that 
Mrs. Bosanquet puts those recommendations in an 
exceptionally readable form, and one which should prove 
quite easy for the ordinary mind to master. Her book, 
though it contains only some two hundred and fifty pages of 
big print, gives not only an outline of the proposals, but the 
chief grounds on which those proposals are made. Before we 
conclude our notice we should like to quote a story told by Miss 
Loane, though we mean to apply it in a sense very different 
from hers. A little girl of four years was heard repeatedly 
murmuring a long word. Her father, thinking to please her, 
told her the meaning of it. She burst into tears. At last, 
with her mother’s assistance, the father learned the reason 
of her grief. “It was my word that I put myself to sleep 
with, and now you've spoilt it.” Has not the British public 
for years been exactly in the position of this little girl? 
For the past ten or fifteen years they have been putting 
themselves to sleep with certain words of which they do 
not really understand the meaning. The phrase used to be 
“humanising the Poor Law.” Now they have got another 
which promises to be equally soporific in its effects because 
equally unintelligible to those who use it. The new phrase is 
“social reform.” It is the business of all who want to prevent 
the nation putting itself to sleep with an unintelligible phrase 
to do their best to break the charm by an explanation. 
The books of Mrs. Bosanquet and Miss Loane explain what 
the blessed words “social reform” as used by the party 
politician really mean,—namely, the pauperisation of the 
nation. Let us sincerely trust that they will in the end spoil 
it for that great big baby, the public, and that it will no 
longer ibe able to put itself to sleep therewith. “Social 
reform ” sounds magnificent, and is made for many people all 
the more attractive by the fact that it involves the sacrifice of 








money. Yet, translated into action, it must infallibly mean 
the moral and material injury of the poor. 

Poverty is a moral evil, and can only be reached by a moral 
cure. That is the long and short of the Poor Law problem. 
It is only another facet of the truth that the wealth of a 
country consists, not in its mines and minerals or other natural 
advantages, but in the energy and enterprise of its citizens. 
Energy and enterprise are, however, the prerogatives of free 
and independent men, and never can belong to those who are 
supported out of the common purse of the State. Where the 
State is the universal Providence, the energy and enterprise 
of its citizens sink to vero. Look at the latest concrete proof 
of this truth. Only the other day the State established public 
workshops for poor women which were organised by able and 
enthusiastic social philanthropists, and therefore started under 
the best possible auspices, Yet what was the result? They 
cost the State roughly £15,000, and the worth of the work 
which was turned out in them could not be placed higher 
than £6,000. Thus there was a loss to the State of not 
less than £9,000. As a matter of fact, the loss was very 
much greater, because the estimate that the work turned out 
by the public workshops was worth £6,000 was merely a 
valuer’s estimate. The value of the work, tried by the test— 
the only test worth having—of what people would give for it, 
appeared to be practically nil. Nobody would give anything 
for the goods in the open market. The story of the stoneyard 
of the St. Olave’s Union, which is to be found on p. 104 of Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s book, is equally illuminative. There the Guardians 
spent £17,000 in getting stone broken by paupers. When the 
accounts were made up the broken stone had cost £7 per ton, 
whereas 5s. or less is the market price for broken stone! As 
was pointed out years ago by a great economist and Poor 
Law reformer, Nassau Senior, the results of pauper, slave, 
and convict labour are the same all the world over. The cost 
is enormous, and the value of the product derisory, 





THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA* 
Ir is safe to say that Mr. David Fraser's story of his travels 
along the route of the Baghdad Railway will be read as widely 
as any book of the kind that. has been published for a long time. 
Even those who are not interested in the political and commer- 
cial questions associated with the Baghdad Railway will find it 
an engrossing narrative of adventure; but we hope that most 
readers will ponder carefully the extraordinary facts of this 
railway enterprise, reflect upon what a perilous entanglement 
Britain was narrowly saved from in April, 1903, and bear 
the lesson in mind for the future. We were then asked 
by Germany, in a manner which, indeed, made one admire 
the consummate boldness and insouciance of the German 
Emperor, to give an official sanction and monetary help to 
a scheme in which we should have had no controlling power 
(because the terms of the connexion with Germany would 
have placed us in a minority in the direction of the railway), 
which would have provoked Russia, would have put the 
blame of that provocation on ourselves, and which, moreover, 
as a commercial undertaking would probably have been a 
mere wild-goose chase. Of course the situation has entirely 
changed since those days. There is no longer the likelihood, 
even if there be the possibility, that we could be brought 
into an unpleasant collision of motives with Russia; we 
could not now, as then, be used as a lightning-conductor 
to carry off the bad humours excited between Germany 
and Russia. Again, the relations of Germany with Turkey 
are very different from what they were. Then the German 
Emperor was rapidly establishing himself as the patron 
of Turkey, and he fitted in this patronage with romantic 
dreams of carrying the influence of Germany into those 
regions from which our civilisation traces its birth. He 
perbaps thought of himself as a Crusader fighting for the 
sacred places of the earth. Now German influence in Turkey, 
in spite of all the commercial intimacy and complaisance of 
the last few years, has notoriously waned, and Britain is 
restored to a favour which she never sought except by the 
blunt means of denouncing the bad old régime which was 
so disastrous to the well-being of Turkey. We are able, 
therefore, to look on the Baghdad Railway scheme with new 
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eyes. Yet we think no impartial reader of Mr. Fraser's book 
will be able to argue that there are not still some political 
objections; and as for the commercial side of the question, 
that remains as it was, unless, indeed, the figures of the enter- 
prise do not actually make British support seem less advisable 
than ever. If any one cares to cast his money upon deserts 
and mountains where no property is safe from bandits, instead 
of investing it in, say, Canadian railways, by all means let 
him do so. But so long as the Convention of the Baghdad 
Railway remains what it is, with its provisions for complete 
German control and with the grossly severe obligations 
with which it saddles Turkey, official encouragement 
of the scheme by Britain will always be out of the 
question. And, after all, why should any British money 
be put into so questionable an enterprise? The railway 
could be used by British subjects if ever it were built. 
As a nation we have no use for it but that of a freight and 
passenger service. Mr. Fraser’s narrative, however, leads us 
to believe that the railway never will be built unless European 
money comes to the rescue of Germany. There seems little 
chance of a good subscription, in spite of the widely advertised 
fact that just before the end of the old régime in Turkey the 
German Company concluded a Convention for four more 
sections of the line. The original Convention provided for 
only two sections. 

Mr. Fraser writes with such high spirits that the reader 
finds himself being taken along at a gallop. Occasionally 
he fails to be effective by reason of a certain showiness 
that is not quite agreeable; but though the manner be as 
varied as the route of the Baghdad Railway, there is not a 
page in which Mr. Fraser loses the attention of his reader. 
Even when the latter is slightly in revolt he is still an 
undoubted captive. Mr. Fraser made his journey before the 
Turkish Revolution, <.d we can imagine his feelings when he 
landed from the steamer which brought him homewards from 
the Persian Gulf and learned that the old régime which was 
the background of all his long perils and sufferings was swept 
away! Of the working of the guarantee system, under which 
all the six sections of the railway have so far been provided 
for, Mr. Fraser says :— 

“Here we have an excellent illustration of the utter per- 

niciousness of the guarantee system as imposed upon the Turks 
by greedy foreign financiers. The company exploiting this 
section of railway have found for them annually a sum of money 
which pays working expenses and a dividend. Every penny 
earned by the railway, up to the limit of the guarantee, goes, not 
into the pockets of the shareholders, but towards diminution of 
the guarantee provided by the Turkish Government. Obviously, 
while traffic receipts remain far below the figure of the guarantee, 
it is a matter of indifference to the company how much the rail- 
way earns. In fact, the company have only one real anxiety, and 
that is to comply with conditions as regards maintenance of a 
train service at the least possible expense to themselves. Every 
penny they save in working goes into their own pockets. The 
trifle they make in earnings does not enrich them, but merely 
reduces the Turkish liability for guarantee. Under these con- 
ditions it pays a railway company positively to discourage 
traffic.” : 
Last week in the Turkish Chamber a long statement 
was made by the Acting Foreign Minister on the Con- 
vention, and was said to have been received as “satisfactory ” 
by most of the Deputies. Nevertheless, criticism was hot 
and pertinent, and the impression one had after reading the 
reports of the debate was that though Young Turkey feels 
herself bound in honour to the Convention, she knows that 
it cannot be put into effect while she is thus weighed 
down. 

So far only one section of the railway has been built, and 
that is on the very easy plain between Konia and Eregli, 
where it was necessary to do little more than to lay down 
ballast and the line upon it,—there was practically no 
bridging, grading, or tunnelling. Of the finance of this 
section Mr. Fraser says :— 

“In due course the Loan was floated in Berlin at 86°40, and 
realised the sum of £1,868,000. The length of the section is fixed 
by the Convention at exactly 200 kilometres, so a simple sum in 
division shows that the amount available for construction was 
233,500 francs per kilometre, or £14,944 per mile. Bearing in 
mind the nature of the country and the unique simplicity of con- 
struction, it is obvious that nothing like the sum provided was 
required. For permanent way, rolling stock, stations, &c., it has 
been estimated by people who understand such matters that 
between £4,000 and £5,000 per mile is all that the section can 
have cost. Taking the higher figure, which is really an outside 
estimate of the expenditure, one finds that 200 kilometres =125 








P a 

miles x £5,000 = £625,000, the total cost of the section, But the 
company had in hand the proceeds of the Loan floated in Berlin, 
£1,868,000. Clearly there must be one million and & quarter 
sterling pounds unspent. What has become of this mo ? 
Much of the politics of the whole question is involved in the 
answer, which is that the shareholders of the company, whose 
working capital is no more than £300,000, have pocketed a sum 
of, approximately, £1,243,000. A righteous denial of this soft 
impeachment is easily possible, for perhaps the shareholders have 
made no such profit at all. But the profit has been made sure 
enough, and if the books of the company do not show it the 
accounts of the construction contractors, a subsidi compan 
formed to do the work, and composed principally of the interested 
parties, certainly must. With the exception of the backshish 
paid to palace officials, to whom even the blandishments of the 
German Emperor were as naught without a backing of solid 
recompense, this sum is sheer downright profit. Think of it—a 
return of capital four times over in one year! People make 
400 per cent. only in dreams—and in Turkey.” 
For five years the railway has gone no farther than a point 
about ten kilométres east of Eregli, where it ends suddenly 
(photograph given), “with its pair of rails gauntly projecting 
from the permanent way and pointing in dumb amazement 
where the Taurus shares the horizon with the very skies,” 
Of course the second section must somehow get through or 
over the Taurus Range, and there’s the rub. It will be very 
expensive, and the heavy profits on the first section should be 
carried over to meet the exceptional cost of the second. But 
will that be done? and if not, how exactly w/ll the second 
section be financed, as the loan provides only about the same 
sum as for the first section? Weare left wondering. Perhaps 
the effort to finance this section by mortgaging the estimated 
profits on the sections to follow will succeed ; but perbaps it 
will not. After the Taurus Mountains there is the Cilician 
Plain, which is easy, but the Amanus Mountains, which come 
next, are not. After those mountains the route is easy again; 
but is not this looking much too far ahead? The money of 
good German investors will not be forthcoming unless the 
Young Turks give the kilometric guarantee already described, 
and, as we have said, it hardly seems possible that the exigent 
stipulations can be swallowed exactly as they stand. The 
line might well pay the promoters under the kilometric 
guarantees, but it could pay nobody else. That is Mr. Fraser's 
conclusion. The fatal and comprehensive objection to the 
line as a commercial “ proposition” is that there is no popula- 
tion to speak of in the land through which it would run. We 
cannot help hoping, though out of no illwill to Germany, 
that the present scheme will fail, and that Turkey, released 
from her onerous undertakings, will one day build the railway 
for herself if ever she requires it, as we can well believe she 
may, in the interests of natural development or for military 
reasons. We have not room to quote anything from the 
interesting pages in which Mr. Fraser discusses the possibility 
of redeeming Mesopotamia by irrigation. In spite of Sir 
W. Willcocks’s great knowledge and enthusiasm, he throws 
doubt on the whole business. 

We have dealt with Mr. Fraser’s book from the political 
and commercial points of view, but superficially at least it is 
a story of adventure. The narrative of his encounter witha 
brigand who shot him in two or three places, of his subsequent 
sufferings, and of his journey down the Tigris on a “kelek” 
is not less than thrilling. The frequent photographs are 
excellent, and we heartily recommend this book. 





“YELLOW” PHILOSOPHY.* 


Mr. MencKEn’s work has interested us enormously. America 
is credited with being the birthplace of the “yellow” Press, 
but now she has produced a far more portentous offspring, 
“yellow” philosophy. As a serious philosophical study this 
book is outside the pale of criticism. The ordinary heads of 
Nietzeche’s teaching—the revival of Dionysus, the superman, 
the attack upon Christianity, &c.—are more or less intelligently 
transcribed. For the rest, these chapters are a polemic against 
everything which Mr. Mencken regards as old-fashioned, and 
on behalf of everything he fancies to be even remotely akin to 
Nietzsche. The book is full of blunders, some of which it is 
charitable to suppose may be misprints. It reveals no sense 
of the meaning of philosophical argument. The style has 
the glib arrogance and pointless invective of the public- 
park orator. Phrases like “the abysmal turgidity of @ 
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Zant” and “the wild, eabalistic imbecility of Revelation” 
show the mental equipment of the writer. Anybody who 
differs from him is an “ incredibly fatuous sophist, or 
something similar. The matter is on a level with the 

yer. Everything which is noisy and irreverent is 
sailed as the new gospel. Every one who has evinced any 
quality of “ you-be-damnedness "in public life is claimed as 

Nietzschean. We are told, for example, that Mr. Roosevelt 
. an earnest advocate of the “dionysian creed.” He “has a 
z w in a Christian church, but his whole attitude of mind is 
essentially and violently uncbristian.” And the cause of it 
all is his advocacy of the strenuous life. The same reasoning 
would land the late Mr. Samuel Smiles among the Bacchanals. 
Of course Mr. Shaw is claimed for the sect, perhaps with 
some justice, though it is a little hard that that writer's 
assertion that his real inspiration was the author of Hrewhon 
should not be believed. Mr. Chesterton is a Nietzschean, 
according to Mr. Mencken; so is Dr. Emil Reich, so 
js the Rev. R. J. Campbell. We leave these gentlemen 
to settle their scores with their apologist, wishing them 
joy of their task. “If you are one such,” runs the proud 
quotation from Schopenhauer on his title-page, “go to the 
priests and leave philosophers in peace.” We commend 
the advice to Mr. Mencken. His place is clearly with the 
dogmatists and the declaimers. 

Mr. Miigge’s large book is a much more respectable per- 
formance. For one thing, he gives a full and interesting 
account of Nietzsche’s strangely varied life; for another, he 
has provided a really admirable bibliography. The author is 
an enthusiast, and there is a kind of innocent serioysness 
about him which disarms criticism. In epistemology, we 
are informed, Nietzsche was “a sceptic, with a critical- 
transcendental method, and a biological formula on a 
metaphysical basis.” In metaphysics, it seems, he was “an 
optimistic voluntaryist, with a mystical Dionysean formula 
of stoical-teleological origin.” These hard words convey 
nothing to the reader, who must search in vain in Nietzsche's 
works for any warrant for so elaborate a description. The 
trath is that he was not a systematic philosopher at all. He 
was primarily a poet, anda great one. He emphasised forgotten 
and neglected particulars in the data of philosophy, and by 
abstracting these from the rest left a strange, one-sided 
message for mankind. His work is a stimulant, a corrective, 
nota construction. Full justice has been done to him by the 
philosophic world; but a very gross wrong is done to him 
by many who label*themselves Nietzscheans. He is emphati- 
cally the journalists’ philosopher. He is easy to understand, 
picturesque, and eminently quotable. His apophthegms can be 
used for every transient fad, and restless and half-educated 
people to whom the dernier cri is dear call themselves 
Nietzscheans and imagine that they belong to a school of 
thought. It is the irony of fate that this man, above all 
things an intellectual aristocrat, should have become the 
chosen deity of the intellectually half-baked. 





LORD LOVAT.* 
“Ir may be a matter of opinion,” says Mr. Mackenzie in his 
introduction, “ whether after all Simon Fraser is worthy of a 
biography”; but he is evidently in no doubt on the point 
himself, and he brings sympathy, insight, and the enthusiasm 
of a fellow-countryman to bear upon his subject, which, 
coupled with a refreshing directness and simplicity of style, 
result in a very entertaining volume. Lovat’s former 
biographer, Dr. Hill Burton, was at no pains to whitewash his 
character; indeed, he dealt with him in a way which renders 
any further indictment superfluous; and Mr. Mackenzie makes 
a conscientious endeavour to be impartial, while utilising a 
considerable body of information unknown to, or disregarded 
by, Dr. Burton. Lovat’s own Memoirs he finds, after verifica- 
tion by contemporary documents, to be in the main correct 
as to essentials; Major Fraser's Manuscript, which was 
published too late to be of service to the former biographer, 
he utilises with discrimination, and to good purpose; and the 
“ Additional Manuscripts ” at the British Museum have proved 
a valuable source of fresh facts. The result is a fuller, more 
intimate, and more intelligible, if not more likeable, picture 
of Simon Fraser than we have yet had, and one in which 








* Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat: his Life and Times. By W. C. Mackenzie, F.S.A. 
(Scot.) London: Chapman and Hall. [10s, 6d, net. j 





ample justice is done to the whole-hearted, deliberate, and 
amazingly successful political d_plicity which he practised in 
an age when the atmosphere was surcharged with suspicion, 
and when mere cognisance of schemes such as he carried 
through in triumph resulted in the public ruin, and sometimes 
the death, of men of less strategic ability. 

Dispossessed when a boy of the heritage he had every 
reason to expect, he contrived by one means or another to 
realise his chief ambition, and win against extraordinary odds 
the power to play the part of feudal lord to the Lovat clan. 
For nearly half-a-century he kept the balance of his allegiance 
nicely adjusted between the Courts of St. James and St. 
Germain; and not till the Rebellion of '45 found him with a 
crippled constitution and a failing capacity for the masterly 
intrigue of his former years were the sorely tried victors of 
Culloden able to lay him by the heels and hale him to the 
block on a verdict that was virtually predetermined. He 
flattered his accusers and his Judges so long as he thought 
flattery would serve any purpose, but he came out in his 
true colours at the end, and died an avowed Jacobite 
and Roman Catholic, with a tag of Horace about patriotism 
on his lips. From the days of Lovat’s early manhood, 
when he sought by means of a forced marriage (to which, 
thinks Mr. Mackenzie, the lady may not have been an 
unwilling victim) to regain the estates he had been despoiled 
of, contrary to all clan custom, in favour of a girl, down to 
the days when, awaiting for the death-sentence to be carried 
out, he yet retained enough of his old spirit te remark to the 
Major of the Tower: “I am preparing myself, Sir, for a place 
where hardly any majors and very few lieutenant-generals go,” 
Mr. Mackenzie has told briskly and with discrimination the 
facts of a life of remarkable vicissitude, and in doing so has 
included much that is new and of interest. A detailed 
description of the hitherto mysterious transactions on which 
Lovat was engaged at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and the discovery of the letters of a certain “ Lucy 
Jones,” whom, it would appear, he was anxious to marry, and 
may indeed have married, are among the most interesting 
features of a comprehensive and entertaining volume. 





INDIAN POLITICS.* 
Mr. R. Larpiaw offered a prize of Rs. 2,000 (£66) for an essay 
in which three questions should be answered :—(1) Can India 
become a self-governing whole? (2) How and within what 
time can this result be brought about? (3) How can legiti- 
mate political aspirations be best encouraged and sedition 
repressed? Three competent judges were appointed, who 
had to consider thirty-five essays,—some being excluded as 
not fulfilling the expressed conditions. In this volume the 
successful essay is printed, along with two others which were 
deemed worthy of the distinction; two more are “ honour- 
ably mentioned” in the Report. This Report is a very 
interesting document. One European writer—‘ Action 
Front” is his pseudonym, and his essay stands second 
in this volume—frankly rejects the possibility of a 
united India. His idea is to accept the fact of a multi- 
plicity of races, and to work for advance along this line. 
The majority of native writers follow him in his negation. 
“A.small and able minority contends that an Indian 
nationality is already in existence.” This minority consists 
of English-speaking Hindus. They are professional men wlio 
may be said to owe their existence to British rule. “Ouse 
Indian writer points out that they gain their importance from 
their access to and power of appeal from the bureaucrats 
whom they would replace.” The Mohammedan essayists are on 
the negative side. Failing the rule of their own faith, which 
they perotive to be impossible, they would generally accept the 
present régime. All the writers admit that the upper classes 
are conservative and anti-nationalist, and also that the British 
rule suits the masses. Indeed, it is unthinkable that a small 
class of Anglicised Bengalis should rule the continent. 
“Action Front” has some very plain-spoken comments on 
this idea. It is significant that “the Congress writers resent 
every restriction which would prevent them getting all the 
power into their own hands.” The Report is a most illumi- 
nating document. The successful essay is certainly very able. 
The writer believes in a united India, and would fix a century 











* The Political Future of India, By H, P. Mody. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, [3s 6d, net.) 
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for its development. We cannot go into its argument. One 
sentence, however, may be quoted because, admirable as is the 
sentiment which it expresses, it sets forth unconsciously an 
enormous difficulty. “ Let the Indian who clamours for social 
recognition throw open his doors to his fellow-men, irrespective 
of caste and creed.” This refers immediately to social equality 
with the Enropean, but it suggests the question: Can there 
be a united India with the caste system ? 





PEACE AND HAPPINESS.* 
Lorp AvEBuRY, with all his unparalleled list of distinctions 
in science, literature, and sociology, is not above giving his 
readers some quite practical and homely advice as to how they 
may most profitably order their lives. He has a copious treasure, 
acquired by an industry seldom equalled even by men who 
have not shared their lives between study and business, and 
he brings out of it things new and old. And he has a con- 
siderable power of saying good things of his own. It would 
mot be easy to put a great truth more forcibly—and it is 
force, not novelty, that we want in the treatment of such 
subjects—than when we are told that “the main object of 
religion is not to get a man into heaven, but to get heaven 
into him.” What a mass of superstitions disappear when we 
realise this. Here, again, is a contrast which has not a 
wider application than we get when we put Christianity 
on one side and various pagan religions on the other. “ We 
regard the Deity as good; they look upon Him as evil. 
We submit ourselves to Him; they endeavour to obtain the 
control of Him.” The chapters on religion and theology 
are admirable. We do not know where we could find a better 
answer to the arguments of the Liberationists than this, that 
“a sect represents an opinion: the Church a national recognition 
of the great mystery of existence.” Only we must not have 
the most zealous members of the same Church doing their best 
to lower it to the level of a sect. Possibly Lord Avebury’s 
zéal for breadth of view and the practical side of religion 
makes him now and then somewhat one-sided. For the most 
part we admire the choice of his quotations, but we could 
have done without a passage from Schopenhauer, which is, after 
all, only an amplification of the Lucretian saying, Tantum 
relligio potuit suadere malorum. “The Crusades were a 
butchery lasting two hundred years,” we read. Our author 
knows better than that, as he tells us in the very same 
paragraph. Of all men in the world, Lord Avebury should 
be the last to forget the relative when he is touching upon 
history. Sometimes, we think, our author is somewhat too 
dogmatic. Alcohol and tobacco cannot be disposed of by 
a judgment contained ina single line. Sometimes, again, he 
is a little trite. But, on the whole, his book is full of truth, 
good counsel, and pertinent examples, well chosen and well 
expressed. 





NOVELS. 





ANNE OF GREEN GABLES.t+ 

WE can pay the author of Anne of Green Gables no higher 
compliment than to say that she has given us a perfect 
Canadian companion picture to Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
There is no question of imitation or borrowing: it is merely 
that the scheme is similar and the spirit akin. To all novel- 
readers weary of problems, the duel of sex, broken Command- 
ments, and gratuitous suicides, Miss Montgomery provides an 
alternative entertainment, all the more welcome because what 
we get in place of those hackneyed features is at once whole- 
some and attractive. As for Prince Edward Island, in which 
the scene is laid, no better advertisement of the charm of its 
landscape could be devised than the admirable descriptions of 
iis sylvan glories which lend decorative relief to the narrative. 
Miss Montgomery has not merely succeeded in winning our 
sympathies for her dramatis personae ; she makes us fall in 
love with their surroundings, and long to visit the Lake of 
Shining Waters, the White Way of Delight, Idlewild, and 
other favourite resorts of “ the Anne-girl.” 

The mechanism of the plot is simple enough. An elderly 
farmer and his unmarried sister decide to adopt an orphan 





* Peace and Happiness. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury. London: Macmillan 
and Co. [6s.] 


boy and bring him up to assist them on the farm: bei 


owing to a blunder on the part of an intermediary & py 
and not a boy, is sent from the asylum in Nova. e 


Anne Shirley, an “ outspoken morsel of neglected humanity” 
with a riotous imagination, a genius for “ pretending” , 
passionate love of beauty, and a boundless flow of w : 
bursts like a bombshell on the inarticulate farmer and hj 
dour, honest, undemonstrative sister. But the law ¢ 
extremes prevails. Matthew succumbs on the spot, and 
after a short space Anne casts her spell over Marillg e 
well, for in three weeks that excellent dragon admittey 
to her brother that it seemed as if Anne had been always 
with them :— 


“I can’t imagine the place without her. Now, don’t be look; 
I-told-you-so, Matthew. That’s bad enough in a woman, but it 
isn’t to be endured in aman. I’m perfectly willing to own 
that I’m glad I consented to keep the child, and that I’m getting 
fond of her, but don’t you rub it in, Matthew Cuthbert.” 


The process of Anne’s education both at home and at school 
is chequered and dramatic, and the way in which this littl, 
lump of human quicksilver and her grim but just mistress 
act and react on each other is brought out by scores of happy 
touches and diverting incidents. Anne is a creature of 
irresistible loquacity when we first meet her, and meeting 
with kindness and consideration for the first time after year 
of poverty and neglect, she expands in a way that is at oncg 
ludicrous and touching. Perbaps her literary instinct is , 
little overdone, but otherwise Miss Montgomery shows no 
disposition to idealise her child heroine, and one can readily 
forgive exaggeration when it leads to such pleasing conceits ag 
the child’s suggestion that amethysts were the souls of good 
violets, or her precocious appreciation of the “ tragical” sound 
of the lines :— 


“ Quick as the slaughtered squadrons fell 
In Midian’s evil day.” 


The book lends itself to quotation at every turn, but we must 
content ourselves with the passage describing Marilla’s effort 
to teach Anne to say her prayers, after her protégée had con. 
fessed that she never said any at all:— 


“* Don’t you know it’s a terrible wicked thing not to say your 
prayers every night? I’m afraid you are a very bad little girl’— 
* You’d find it easier to be bad than good if you had red hair’ 
said Anne reproachfully. ‘People who haven’t red hair don’t know 
what trouble is. Mrs. Thomas told me that God made my hair red 
on purpose, and I’ve never cared about Him since. And anyhow 
I'd always be too tired at night to bother saying prayers. People 
who have to look after twins can’t be expected to say their prayers. 
Now, do you honestly think they can?’ Marilla decided that 
Anne’s religious training must be begun at once. Plainly there 
was no time to be lost. ‘You must say your prayers while you 
are under my roof, Anne.’—‘ Why, of course, if you want me to, 
assented Anne cheerfully. ‘I'd do anything to oblige you. But 
you'll have to tell me what to say for this once. After I get into 
bed I’ll imagine out a real nice prayer to say always. I believe 
that 1t will be quite interesting, now that I come to think of it’— 
‘You must kneel down,’ said Marilla in embarrassment. Anne 
knelt at Marilla’s knee and looked up gravely. ‘Why must people 
kneel down to pray? If I really wanted to pray I'll tell you what 
I'd do. I’d go out into a great big field all alone or into the 
deep, deep woods, and I’d look up into the sky—up—up—up— 
into that lovely blue sky that looks as if there was no end to its 
blueness. And then I'd just feel a prayer. Well, I’m ready. 
What am I to say?’ Marilla felt more embarrassed than 
ever. She had intended to teach Anne the childish classic, 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep. But she had, as I have 
told you, the glimmerings of a sense of humour—which 
is simply another name for a sense of the fitness of things; 
and it suddenly occurred to her that that simple little prayer, 
sucred to white-robed childhood lisping at motherly knees, 
was entirely unsuited to this freckled witch of a girl who knew 
and cared nothing about God's love, since she had never had it 
translated to her through the medium of human love. ‘ You're 
old enough to pray for yourself, Anne,’ she said finally. ‘ Just 
thank God for your blessings and ask him humbly for the things 
you want.’—‘ Well, I’ll do my best,’ promised Anne, burying her 
face in Marilla’s lap. ‘Gracious heavenly Father—that’s the way 
the ministers say it in church, so I suppose it’s all right in a 
private prayer, isn’t it?’ she interjected, lifting her head for 4 
moment, ‘Gracious heavenly Father, I thank Thee for the 
White Way of Delight and the Lake of Shining Waters and 
Bonny and the Snow Queen. I’m really extremely grateful for 
them. And that’s all the blessings I can think of just now to 
thank Thee for. As for the things I want, they’re so numerous 
that it would take a great deal of time to name them all, so I will 
only mention the two most important. Please let me stay af 
Green Gables ; and please let me be good-looking when I grow u 

I remain, yours respectfully, ANNE SurrLEy.—There, did I do it 
all right ?’ she asked eagerly, getting up. ‘I could have made it 
much more flowery if I’d had a little more time to think it over.’ 





+ Anne of Green Gables, By L. M. Montgomery, London; Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. (6s.] 





Poor Marilla was only preserved from complete collapse ), 
remembering that it was not irreverence, but simply spiritu 
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e that was responsible for this extra- 
ignoranceon the Pars Sreek the 2nd at in bel, mentally 
ectinary she should be taught a prayer the very next day, 
vowing 18 ying the room with the light when Anne called her 
ge ree just thought of it now. I should have said “ Amen” 
in place of “yours respectfully,” shouldn’t I?—the way the 

eters do. I'd forgotten it, but I felt a prayer should be 
fnished off in some way, 80 I put in the other. Do you suppose 
it will make any difference ?’—‘I—I don’t suppose it will, said 

Marilla. ‘Go to sleep now like a good child. Good night.’— I 
can say good night to-night with a clear couscience, said Anne, 
ouddling luxuriously down among her pillows. 

Miss Montgomery has given us a most enjoyable and delight- 
ful book, which, when allowance is made for altered conditions, 
is in direct lineal descent from the works of Miss Alcott. It 
needed considerable restraint on her part to leave off where 
she did without developing the romantic interest hinted at in 
the last chapter, but the result is so excellent that we trust 
sbe will refrain from running the greater risk of writing a 

uel. Having sown her wild oats, “the Anne-girl” could 
never be so attractive as the little witch, half imp, half angel, 
whose mental and spiritual growth is vividly set forth in 
these genial pages. 

Noblesse Oblige. By M. E. Francis. (John Long. 6s.)—Mrs. 
Francis Blundell has left her beloved West Country and 
given us a charming sketch of an episode among the émigrés in 
London at the time of the French Revolution. The only part of 
the book which the reader will find difficulty in believing is the 
account of the duel which did not take place. The little story, 
though very slight, is gracefully and pleasingly told, and the 
account of the heroine’s journey to Paris contains one or two 
exciting episodes. 

Reapaste Novets.—Diana of the Swamp. By Roy N. Clarke. 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—A weil-told story of life in the 
Southern States of America.——The Dream and the Woman. By 
Tom Gallon. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—A modern melodrama 
told in the first person by the different personages who take part 
in the adventures. —-Peggy the Daughter. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A graceful Irish story of olden days. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms.) 





The Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission of 1909. Edited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 2 vols. (Longmans and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.) —We have already dealt with the minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission. We may notice here its non-official 
publication in two handsome and well-printed volumes. The 
Report is edited and prefaced with introductions by Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb. ‘The introductions, however, do not call for any 
special comment, except in one particular. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
point out that the minority of the Commissioners protest against 
the terms in which the majority have thought fit to speak of the 
Poor Law Guardians of England and Wales. ““We see no 
warrant,” they tell us, “for such a description of the 646 
Boards of Guardians, or of their 24,000 members.” They proceed 
toa strong eulogy of the Guardians and the work accomplished 
by them. One might have thought from this eulogy that the 
minority Report did not advocate the abolition of the Guardians, 
Yet, as a matter of fact, the essential point about the minority as 
about the majority Report is the recommendation of the abolition 
of the Guardians. ‘Take, next, the passages dealing with the 
Guardians to be found in the minority Report. They contain 
such sentences as the following: “The Guardians themselves, 
jealous of the officers and their powers, and keenly alive to the 
electoral advantages of being able to oblige individuals and to 
obtain a reputation for sympathy with the poor in whole 
neighbourhoods, are naturally altogether on the side of popular 
sentiment in the matter.” Again, the minority Report quotes, 
and, as the context indicates, with approval, the statement of a 
witness that “each Guardian’s attention is attracted only by cases 
from his own parish, and too frequently it is turned, during the 
rest of the time occupied with the relief lists, to other matters, to 
the loss of silence or orderly procedure.” Guardians delighted 
by the introduation will, we fear, experience a feeling of dis- 
appointment when they turn to the text. 

The Fijians. By Basil Thomson. (W. Heinemann. 10s. net.) 
—Mr. Thomson, who describes his book as “a study in the decay 
of custom,” formulates theories and makes prophecies. He has a 
word to say in his introduction for half-castes; he certainly has 
on his side the home example. The English are at least the 








descendants of half-castes. He prophesies the extinction of ragial 
prejudice. It is scarcely relevant, however, to quote instanees 
from past history. We are used to Desdemona and Othello; but 
a modern play which introduced such a marriage would not 
please. But apart from theories and prophecies, the book is full 
of curious and interesting facts which must be studied in the 
connexion in which they stand. One we may quote because it 
touches a perplexing subject. Infant mortality here is bad 
enough, sometimes exceeding two hundred in the thousand in the 
first year of birth. In Fiji it is not far off five hundred. 


The Model Election of 1908. (28 Martin’s Lane, Cangen 
Street. 2d.)—This is a statement of the very important agd 
valuable experiment, conducted by the Society for Proportional 
Representation, which, as our readers will remember, was tried in 
November last. The election proved a very great success, and the 
process is here explained and justified, and the results are givén. 
The difficulty in this particular experiment was in the selection of 
candidates. This must always occur in a theoretical election. It 
would disappear in an actual election, where one is looking, not 
for the absolute, but for the relative best. The writer of this 
notice owns that he did not care to vote for any one of the twelve. 
But he would doubtless vote for much inferior candidates in real 
life. We sincerely hope that those of our readers who are not 
yet informed on this most important subject will read the 
account of the election. If it does not convert those opposed to 
proportional representation, it will at least show that the plea 
that it is “impossible” cannot be maintained. The address of 
the Proportional Representation Society, from whose secretary 
explanatory literature may be obtained, is 28 Martin’s Lane, 
Cannon Street, E.C.——With this we may mention Representation, 
the journal of the Proportional Representation Society (1d.) 
Mr. Westlake sketches a scheme for redistribution, 


Maintenance of the Parochial System in the Diocese of Southwajl 
By P. Lyttelton Gell. (Privately Printed, Oxford.)—The figures 
may be regarded as applying, for practical purposes, to gay 
English diocese. We will take one portion, those that refer to 
the provision of clergy. There are 125 parishes with between 
1,000 and 5,000 population. For each of these a curate is wanted. 
There are 83 with between 5,000 and 18,000. For these 175 curates 
are wanted. To give each of these an average stipend of £135 there 
would be wanted £40,500. In Southwell £27,000 is raised. Then 
there are 470 benefices. Mr. Gell does not give their value; put 
we may take it at an average of £250 (somewhat lower than the 
general figure). Now we find that 250 ministers belonging to 
the Congregational Union have an average stipend of £376, with 
the advantage that the emolument is proportionate to the 
importance of the charge. We greatly want some arraugemgnt 
of the kind in the Established Church. Unfortunately private 
rights and private interests bar the way. Meanwhile much may 
be done. The few excesses may be left alone, at least for the 
present; the many defects may be supplied. And here the way 
is easy enough. A millionaire with the American enthusiasm for 
giving might set the whole scheme going. And hundreds of 
people who are not millionaires could do what is wanted without 
any great effort. Unhappily, there is a tradition of not giving 
among a large class of Church people. “ He has his tithe,” they 
say, or “He has money of his own.” A rich parson is really 
anything but a blessing to his people. They hold themselyes 
absolved from one of the plainest and easiest of Christian dubies. 


St. Nicotine of the Peace Pipe. By E. V. Heward. (G, Rapt- 
ledge and Sons. 5s. net.)—Mr. Heward has collected a number 
of interesting details about tobacco, its history—it cannot be 
definitely traced back to a remote past except, porhgpa, in 
America—aad its use, He mentions the various attacks which 
have been made upon it, but is personally inclined in its favour. 
As far as authority is concerned, the “pro” is far better gyp- 
ported than the “con.” Altogether, the book may be read with 
pleasure, especially over a pipe. Most of the objections made are 
of a theoretic kind, and do not touch facts. What is the good of © 
telling us that a drop of nicotine will kill a cat if it be placed on 
its tongue? “ We're not as Tabbies are,” says C. S. Calverley 
with great force. 


Bradshaw’s Railway Manual (H. Blacklock and Co., 12s.) gives 
us a great mass of interesting facts about railways all over the 
world which are controlled by British capital. These are supple- 
mented by some selected particulars about American and other 
lines. Some of the Colonial results are noteworthy. In New 
South Wales 3,472 miles of railway, constructed at the cost of 
£45,683,484, bring in a net revenue of £2,229,295,—i.e., 5 per cent. 
The New Zealand figures show a net profit of £720,000 on 


2,391 miles, costing £22,498,472, These figures are far less 
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favourable, being about 3 per cent. South Australian railways 
earn a little over £5 10s. per cent. 





We have received from Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons Part VI. of 
The Royal Treasury of Story and Song (1s. 6d.) There are fifty-seven 
pieces, divided between verse and prose in the proportion of three 
to.two. St. Luke’s narrative of “The Walk to Emmaus” appears 
as the first of “A Group of Prose Poems,” and the story of the 
conversion of Abraham from the Koran is the last. Then we 
have the “ War-horse” from. the Book of Job and Psalm xxiv., 
“The Earth is the Lord’s.” Among the prose writers we find 
the names of Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, Ruskin, and Thackeray ; 
among the poets Burns, Tennyson, Keats, Browning, and Words- 
worth. It is an excellent selection. 






































New Epirions.—The Economic Interpretation of History. By 
Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson, M.A. (Henry Frowde. 5s. net.)—Two volumes in 
one; the “Oxford Edition.” The Gate of Death. By A. C. 
Benson. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. net.)—Described by the 
Spectator as “a very striking book” when it was published 
anonymously between two and three years ago.——Christ’s 
Conquest, and other Sermons, by Canon Liddon (R. H. Allenson, 
6d.), in “ Allenson’s Sixpenny Series of Canon Liddon’s Sermons.” 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a ae — 
Arnold-Forster (H. 0.), Military Needs and Military Policy, er 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Ashdown (C. H.), British and Foreign Armsand Armor, roy Svo (Jack) net 106 
Bacon (B. W.), The Beginnings of the Gospel Story (Clarendon Press) net 10/0 


Calvert (A.) and Hartley (C. G.), El Greco, cr 8V0 .........6...00 (J. Lane) net 3/6 
Capes (B.), The Love Story of St. Bel, cr 8V0.............ccssseeessseee(Methuen) 6/0 
Chamberlayne (E.), A Shooting Star, cr 8vo .....................(Ceutury Press) 60 
eater (H:), The Force of the Wind, cr 8vo....... spaenstinetedil (C. Griffin) net 3/0 
Cornish (V.), The Panama Canal, 8vo ..... (Unwin) 5/0 


Curious Case of Lady Purbeck (The), by Author of “The Life of Sir 
















TRORE TBO,” BVO c0crercvescvc0e ves00s 000000 cece cceccc coe sevens vee eos (Longmans) net 6/0 
Duffy (R.), Au Adventure in Exile, cr 8V0.............:ccceeeessceeeeeeeeee (8. Paul) 6/0 
Elias (F.), The Rt. Hon, H. H. Asquith: an Appreciation (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Evans and King’s Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 (Butterworth) net 5/0 
Hamel (F.), Fair Women at Fontainebleau, 8¥0  .........ccccceceeeeee (Nash) net 15/0 
Harris (J. R.), Side Lights on New Testament Researcli, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 6/0 
Jeffs (H.), The Art of Sermon Illustration, cr 8vo..... .(J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Johnson (A. E.), Tom Browne, R.L., 8vo ...... on pepvaninctieamel (Black) net 3/6 
Jones (W. H.8.), Malaria and Greek History, 8vo ( itt & Hughes) net 5/0 
Joyce (P. W.), Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, Svo .........(Longmans) net 10/6 
Kennedy (B.), The Vicissitudes of Flynn, cr 8¥0 ........65.cccccceee coeees (Nash) 6/0 
Key (E.), The Century of the Child, er 8vo ......... Putnam) net 60 
Lacoste (De B. de), Around Afghanistan, roy 8vo ... (I. Pitman) net 10/6 
Lauristoun (P.), The Painted Mountain, cr 8vo ..........(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Lawton (F.), The Third French Republic, 8v0 ..............06 (Richards) net 12/6 
Levering (J. H.), Historic Indiana, 8¥0  ..........ccee....cceeeeeneee (Putnam) net 126 
Levitt (D.), The Woman and the Car. er 890........0.....ccccccneeee (J. Lane) net 2/6 
Lewis (J. H. and M. H.)and Gribble (F.), Lausaune, 5vo ......... (Black) net 7/6 
Leighton (M. C.), ** Money,” cr 8vo .............. ssdeuiasemaizanenl (Ward & Lock) 60 
MacColl (H.), Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty (Williams & Norgate) net 46 
Mackail (J. W.), The Springs of Helicon, er 8vo .............. (Longmans) net 4/6 


Mantzius (K.), A History of Theatrical Art, Vol V., 8vo (Duckworth) net 10/0 

Melville (L.), Brighton: its History, its Follies, and its Fashions, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 106 

Palmer (S.) and Moncrieff (A. R. H.), The Heart of Scotiand...(Black) net 


“I 
> 


nad 
on 









Pecook (B.), Book of Faith, Cr 890......000--ccccccccscscccsescccces (MacLehose) net } 

Phillpotts (E.), The Three Brothers, cr 8V0..............cceeeseceeee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Picton (J. A.), Man and the Bible, 8vo .............. (Williams & Norgate) net 6/0 
Plaisted (L. L.), Early Education of Children, cr 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 4/6 
Reni (J.), The First Things of Jesus, cr 8V0 ...........c00 seeeeee (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Sayers (H.), Fights Forgotten, cr 8v0 ..,....... c+ (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Sparrow (W. S.), Hints on House Furnishing, 8V0...........0....0000 (Nash) net 7/6 


Stewart (R. W.), Elementary Text-Book of Physics: Part IIL, Light, 

SITTIN nertaietianieinatatieiddnieibetinnnienmnaiannngens cammmnagnerineaconmneens (C. Griffin) net 
Stone (D.), A History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 2 vols. 8vo 

(Longmans) net 30/0 

Stréter (E. F.), The Glory of the Body of Christ .....(Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 


i) 
a 








‘Whitechurch (V. L.), The Canon's Dilemma, cr 8¥0 ......ccccecceee000e (Unwin) 6/0 
Young (F. E. M.), Chip: a Novel, cr 8V0........cccscese. ceseneeseceseeses (J. Lane) 6/0 
AND BEAUTIFUL & 

LIBERTY (Cos incxrensive BROCADES 
REPRODUCED Regent St. London ADAPTED 
rom r 
ANCIENT SEND FOR THE HANDSOME 

SPANISH POST FREE BOOK and 
and OF PATTERNS ORIGINAL 

PORTU GUESE From 7/ll a yard UPHOLSTERY 

DESIGNS FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
HAMPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-upholstcring 











Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 





HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 










—$—$—____. 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPARY, Limitep 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON EC 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,000,0909, 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Go.Vv.o0, 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, 
branches of Insurance :— ‘m+ AMONG othe 


FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES, MARINE, 
Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accidont and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burgiary and Theft. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties 
Trustee and E tor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON ayp 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS 








Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had ou application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


THE LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


(With which fs now merged the Profits Department of the Profits 
and Income Insurance Company, Limited). 
CAPITAL . ° ° . ° - £1,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . e ° £500,000 
TRUSTEES :— 
The Hon. Mr. Justice CHANNELL. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Barerave Drans. 
The Hon. Atrrep E. Garuorne-Harpy. 
Chairman - - J. Firtp Beraug, Solicitor, 








Head Office—231-232 STRAND, LONDON, WO, 


FIRE—The Feist System of Fire Insurance—Special Profit-Sharing 
olicy. 
ACCIDENT—All Branches of Accident Insurance and General 
Contingency. 
PROFITS—Loss of Net Profit and Standing Charges due to the 
interruption of Business by Fire or Boiler Explosion. 


Write for particulars, HENRY M. LOW, General Managor, 





THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
REQUIRABLE Telephones s 
wa IN LONDON GERRARD: $82 





We have recently acquired several fine panelled 
rooms in the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. These have now been 


fitted in the new extension to our showrooms. 





GILL & REIGATE, 
73. 75 7 7% 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
£10,000 Owing to Bankers. 
THe Income IN 1908 was Dericrent sy £4,000. 
2,300 IN-PATIENTS ANNUALLY. 


NO RESERVES AVAILABLE. 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


uANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS. 


As Purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians, 
ANT. The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS 
The MELOD * Piano-Player have been still furtber en- 
ced by this recent Patented Invention. The melody is made by its 
ban 7 jominate over the accompaviment, and each note in the 


coatual ye iuapired part of the composition given its full value. 


the marvellous device con- 

The PHRASING LEVER, trolling every variation of 

»o, enabling the performer to answer perfectly the technical, 

non and emotional demands of the most simple or difficult 

pane admitting of rhythmic variations which give distinction and 
cea individuality to the performance. , ’ 

" 4 »¢ exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre- 

The ot nyer-Piano, notably the MELODY BUTTONS, for bringing out 

emineauties of any melody at will, and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS. 


ANGELUS BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


‘nea all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
comiethe Angelus is also em im pianos of other eminent makers. The 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


» cabinet form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano: is adjusted and 
(in wed from the Piano in a moment. Beautaful in design and appearance, it 
eataine all the exclusive features which have made the Angelus supreme. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 44, ANGELUS HALL, 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROYAL OFFI 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE LN ~ 
THE WORLD, 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE, LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 

ACCIDENT, 
BURGLARY, | ee 


Loss reine. | TOTAL FUNDS = ~ £14,298,499. 


NATIONAL For eet 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
7 C—WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET. Every 


convenience, One Lady. Good Restaurant.—Apply by letter, *C.,” 
107 Haliam Street, W. 








be ANYONE RECOMMEND QUIET HOTEL or 

COMMUNITY, where TWO LADIES could live semi-privately at 
moderate cost? Should be accessible, sunny, with open views, in easy reach 
of church.—Box 310, The Spectator, 1 Wellingion Street, Strand, W.C 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 











AST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


STOWMARKET SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HEAD-MASTER of this 
School. The new buildings will be completed and ready for occupation by the 
middle of September, 1909, and the Head-Master will be expected to enter on 
his duties on the first day of that month. Accommodation, 155 (boys and 
girls). The Pupil Teachers from the existing Pupil Teachers’ Centre will be 
transferred to the new School. The commencing salary will be at the rate 
of £200 per annum, rising by aunual increments of £10, according to the 
Committee’s regulations, to a maximum of £300 per annum, plus a capitation 
grant of 10s. per annum for each unit of average attendance of fee-paying 
scholars, Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom, or have other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the 
Board of Education. A copy of the draft scheme (which has not yet received 
the approval of the Board of Education). together with a print of the 
prescribed form of application, may be obtained from the undersigned upon 
payment of the sum of sixpence. Applications, accompanied:by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, must be received on or before lst May, 1909. 

W. E. WATKINS, Secretary. 

Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich, 

9th March, 1909. 


SSISTANT MASTERS WANTED.—1l. Science and 
Mathematical Master for Grammar School; salary, £90 resident. 

2. Senior Mathematical Master for Grammar School; salary, £130 resident. 
3. Modern Language Master for Grammar School in West of England; salary, 
£120 resident. 4. Mathematical Master for Grammar School in Kent, salary, 
£10 resident. 5. Junior Master for small Preparatory School 20 miles from 
London. Public-School man wanted ; salary, £50 resident.—For particulars 
as to these and other vaeancies. apply to the SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd. (Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, MM. A.), 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, 

C. No preliminary fees charged. 


MACCLESFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, immediately, TEMPORARY FORM MISTRESS for Lower 
School work. Good Arithmetic on modern lines and several years’ experience 
in High School essential. Salary £110 a year.—Apply, stating qualifications, 
with photograph and copies of testimonials, to Miss WINDSOR, High School, 


Macciesfield. 

To INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN (married) has 
VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and garden. 

Suite of rooms can be provided if required, Nerve cases received.—Apply to 

Dr. FROST, Dorchester, Dorset. 


O'PAREN''S and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

_have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
BECBETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 




















Qi OF LIVERPOO LL. 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
COMPRISING A CENTRAL AND TEN BRANCH LIBRARIES, 


The LIBRARY, MUSEUM, and ARTS COMMITTEE of the Council of the 
City of Liver)oolare prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the appoint- 
ment of a CHIEF LIBRARIAN. The salary will be £450 perannum. The 
Otticial will be required to devote the whole of his time to the service of the 
Corporation, Particulars of duties may be had on application to the Towa 
Clerk.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, and previous engagements, 
accompanied by not more than four copies of recent testimonials, endorsed 
“Chief Librarian,” and addressed to the TOWN CLERK, Municipal Offices, 
pavement, must be delivered at the Town Clerk's Office not later than 

2 o'clock at noon on Friday, the 16th April, 1909. Canvassing Members of 
the Council will be a disqualification. 
EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Liverpool, 5th March, 1909. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

JT. MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
K Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secoudary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to 22 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 194 guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June, 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 


wT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
bh Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentiou 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
kutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


“ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 






































WK) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suiteble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor lifeand physical 
training shan wr and School List ou applicauon to the HEAD. MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines odve, St Andrews. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY. 
—Particulars to be had from the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., at the 
College. mad 

ORTH FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
WILL BE OPENED on the North Foreland iu May, 1909. Fees, 150 guineas 
a year.—Information and application forms may be had from the Principal, 
Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, care of R. L. Hunter, Esq., 9 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. References will in all cases be required. 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 8. W. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special atteution given to Languages, Music, and Paintiag. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinatious aud for the Universities uf 
pn ol Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublia) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medizval aud Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagiey Road (uext door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birming aim. i 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy gitua- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three miuutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ff\HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 
Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, 254 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House. Fully 
equipped modern school buildings, playing-field, Large staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exbibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
Ke With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B, ~ Sees ta ae ‘ 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
LITTON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BUsSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, March 4th. 


OTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MABY PEERS, F.R.HS. See Prospectus, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBEB OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 


for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &e, Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIOBS, 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE: 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — A. 
EXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 ba ag ry Mrs. 
ducated 

Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. A!] branches and systems 
taught. ineluding Outdoor Games,Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiolegy, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
to ful student Schools aud Colleges 


ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte—To train 





Diplomas, awarded 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
cALTH 8' 


E. Lyttelton, D,.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


UDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a professiou are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for in all branches of edueation. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Bt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Rey, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studeuts 

are trained iu this College to become ‘l'eachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 


ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 


Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 8 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 1138 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirmg French ; 
aneive Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Lary Special Terms for 


misters’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


),ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G, Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 

CUMBERLAND.—Principals : The Misses WILSON. Sea and Mountain 

ir. Dry and bracing. Good bathing. Senior House for Girls over 15, 

UNIOR HOUSE suitable for Girls starting School life. Boarders only. 
Gymnasium, playing-field. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


FLICHFIELD, © HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6ru TO MAY 4rnr, 1909. 
(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games, 
mpiFyres. 


** eRe aS PR 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually, 




















S72 EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 

has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS (Daughters of Professional Men) 
at HALF-FEES (sixty guineas inclusive). Preference given to Girls preparing 
for Senior Cambridge or some Higher Examination.—Address, ‘ w. i a.” 
c/o Street’s, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 











GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 104 yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 

cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facang West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 


DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 

\{ two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 

boating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, vacheunt 

Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


QHERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
KS ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 
will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD.-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination, 8th, 

9th, and 10th June. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £80 p.a., two 
of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemp- 
tion from the payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition.— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Traived on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 





=e 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTRER HER’ 

Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE oo 
ilth, 1909, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five 4) eth 
Platt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for And. 
open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the J ears, ang 
and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further partiougn 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, may be 


Sn 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPs 
poe a gn voazing, toom, 6 fe & in value, will be oat 
competition on July lst and 2nd. E TIONS f ARM or 
be omendel at the ‘cane potong vrhos T CLASS wi 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


OR, 

eg OF LONDON SCHOOL 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS . 

(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 15s, per annum f, 

years, will be OPEN for COM PETITION in MAY next ~Pull rt 

aud Entrauce Forms oi ° : ecre Lg wn 

Embankment, E.C. , tary, at the Schoo Vietorig 











P = Bae E ODGaE 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. ’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. : 
every attention.—G, MEAKIN, Head-Master. Heslihy climate; 


LKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
a ney situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Unives 
Head-Master. C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


~ > 
LIFTON COLLEGE —CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, Ten or more open to C-mpetition, value from 23 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES The 
Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may “under 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETABY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


JASTBOURNE OCOLLB®GE 
E President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIBE. Head-Master—Rer 
F. S, WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Speci 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath be, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. ScumoLarsuirs on Marcu 18th, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (855.210) on 

JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scicucs 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M4, 


RtERKHAMSTED SOHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful Prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


MAF®LrsoroucH COLLEGE, 
JUNE 2np, 3np, anv 47x, 1909. 


EXAMINATION for 14 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£80 to £15 a year.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marlborough College, Wilts, 



































ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL- 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 24ru-26rm.—Bight 
Foundation Scholarships, giving Free Tuition and £20 towards Boarding-Fees 
(£40 to £50) ; and some Head-Master’s Exhibitions (£25 to £15) open to sons of 
Clergymen and Officers. Four Leaving Exhibitions anuually (£60 to £30), 
tenable for four years.—Full particulars from HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


oH 43s 42 ’c 20 0 &b. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2np & Sup, 











Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


ELST OL. 
AEMY SIDE. WOOLWICH LIST. DECEMBER, 198, 
1 YG. 


st, C. J. 8. KIN 
EXAM. for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins March 


16th, in London and Felsted.—Particulars from BURSAR, Felsted, Essex. 


pyPsom COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
"4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 





sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BUBSAR, Epsom College. 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SOHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
iouse, Sherborne. 


U RHAM so m2 Se GD S&. 
1999 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE Ist. At least 2 of 250 and 2 of £2.- 
Apply SECRETARY, by May 20th. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 2th and following 
days.—Apply Head-Master, A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


tee GRADUATE and PUBLIC SCHOOLMAN 
is open to RECEIVE PUPILS to prepare for Public Schools, Universi 
ties, or other Examinations. Pleasantly situated Rectory; delightful neigh- 
bourhood; hunting country; near sea; London four "Ecurs.— Particulars, 
Box 308, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Syst tt OFFERED 8 or 4 BOYS (7-12) by 4 
CLERGYMAN, ex-Princi Preparatory School. Object: share home 
and education with own boy (9). Charming vicarage and garden; Dukeries 
neighbourhood; highest references; terms Ae ceeereee L 
BARNES, B.A. Oxon., Osberton Vicarage, near Worksop. 


MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
A Head-Master, who believes the best results are obtained in Schools of 
15 to 20 Boys, has a few VACANCIES for May. Bracing position on cliff (5.W.) 











KENT. 














Strand, London, W.C. 



































Within 3 hours of London.—Box 311, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
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ips value 90 guineas per anuum, One Warden's 

Mk ym er annum, One Simonds’ Exhibition value 

hibition vr annum, aud Four General Exhibitions walue 30 guineas 
© conan var be competed for in May-June next. 

scaminati ll be in two parts: 
The sa eparetory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 26th. ’ 
8 Of selected Candidates at a oon SS Candi- 
dates be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, . 
— Apply to the WARDEN. 


—————eE—_—_— 4 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
B 





ee Ss wre er ar ar T — a wt 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 
j In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened 4900. 
buildings, with 24 acres of grounds, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
ener te connection with the present School will be opened in May. 
ime MENTE ANCE EXAMINATION FOR BOTH SCHOOLS, April 2nd, 
NEXT hoo AP lication should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the 

aK to the GOVERNORS, 38 Burton Arcade, Manchester 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham ou 30th and 3ist March and Ist April, 1909, 

t least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS —viz., Two or Three of £70 per 

bor 8 . Two of £50 per annum ; Two of £30 per annum—tenable at the 
aunt apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 
sen Marek, 1909. Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 


be made by 15th March, — 
BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 


77 1NG’S SCHOOL, 
A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships aud leaving 
Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12,—D. E,. NORTON, 
M.A.,Head-Master, SE ee er ee 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE:, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 


‘on at Private Schools in March. 
— Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


TYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 


)MISSION to this School. 
an Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ARWICK SCHOOL, WARWICK. 

iu EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40- 
£20), open to Boys under 154, will be held on April 7th and 8th. Examiuna- 
tiou at the School and elsewhere.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





Scholarship Examina- 











FOREIGN. 
COURS E §S. 


WoerP4ay__ 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


and LITERATURE, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


HALET. CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
J) LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards m her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational Freuch ey sounionl, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 








Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. | 





Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppinghaw and Lecturer 

at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, Uuiversity Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Hvliday pupils received,— 
Adlress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe 








error EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spokea. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blauehe, Paris. 





l-~ (near).—-FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis, Clergymen’s references. 
Moderate terms,—_MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 


‘00D FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 

J Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French !easous, musi¢ or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablouville, Paris-Neuilly. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 
English Pension. Now Open. Tdeal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
un. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 

Excellent cuisine, Terms from 6 francs. -Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted im Freuch.—Apply for particulars. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a waly of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Kxaminations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B, J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Aveuue, W.C, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.--MEDICAL, &., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘I'rafaigur Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
“'T'riform, Londou.” Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard), 














\ Dv @:2aéezt © a a. 

Ad Parents or Guardiaus desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have beeu closely iu touch with the leading 
educatioual establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, Loudoun, W. 


PRavcrs SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs, 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Brita and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be seut to parents, post- 
free, sixpence, 








Address -—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 
in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


S CHOOLS LA? 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS m this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
rehable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. Wheu writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s, 6d.- post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunou Streat, 
London, E.C. Telephone. 5053 Ceutrai. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the workiug expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar— Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


{OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
For LADIES requiring a change to a mild. yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 
land climate. Special advautages for Girls visiting alone, Three aud three- 
quarter hours’ journey from Paddington, From 35s. weekly, Consumptives 


not admitted.— Prospectus from Miss JONES. 
4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Mazhull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentiemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeuing, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchance Street East. Liverpool, 


WN 4tlon AL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
s+ Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


"YTRPsRsBWaizsin ¢ WANT E D. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON. 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £21 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


7.0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


F YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 

family, we will PRINT and publish them for you, under expert 
supervision, at the very lowest rates. Seirches made where M3. is 
incomplete.—-GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), 4lla Harrow 
Road, London, W. 


Pa tar POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for cels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 245), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 


ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATUBES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &c. 
Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 























LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most literal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odices, 63 Oxforl 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

Os y - cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied 

order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by £. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetliell Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr, H. Woodward, F.B.S., aud Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
—Tius 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWABTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore B1., Sheffield, 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
GRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 27rH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


RISH OYSTERS.—Best and Purest in the Market. 
Direct from Atlantic Beds to consumer in boxes of 50 (9s.) and 100 (18s.) 
Delivered Free. Three clear days’ notice required. 


IRISH DIRECT SUPPLY, 94 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 








T. PATRICK’S DAY PAGEANT.—Onur Tailoring Dept. 
has executed orders for the Pageaut in Dublin. We also stock Shamrocks, 
Irish Produce of all kinds, Linens, Laces, Irish-grown Tobacco. 


IRISH DIRECT SUPPLY, 94 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





‘ ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 


FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly giveu on every branch of employment.— 
Applv SECRETARY. 


J.GLAISHER’S FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENTARY 
e CATALOGUE (32 pp.) of BOOK BARGAINS. Books New as 
Published in All Branches of Literature, but at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 55 and 57 Wigmore 
Street, W. 
USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 











London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE R.MS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 
Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :— 
21.—ATHENS, | | ae CARTHAGE, MALTA, The GREEK ISLES, 
April 8th. 
£14 1l4s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, April 28th. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





ROTAVA, ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. 
GRAND HOTEL HUMBOLDT, Ist Class. Magnificent 
TENERIFE, Scenery. Sea Bathiug all year. Passages and Rooms 
booked and all information free from— 








CANARY AGENCY (S.), 11 Adam Street, Strund, London, W.C. 





OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the 
“little needle-prick.” It is abridged from the Journal of Pathology and 
Bacteriology, March, 1906. The object of the research—which was carried 
out at the Gordon College, Khartoum—was a certain febrile disease of the 
mule, Five dogs and four monkeys, besides various other animals, were 
used :— 

“Dog No. 2 was inoeulated on January 23rd. In a few days it 
began to show signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and 
dropsical, and also the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling 
disuppeared, but the dog seemed very ill and weak, and there was a 
thickening of the membrane of both eyes. Two days before its 
death it refused food and seemed very thirsty. On February 20th 
it died,” 

Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged. 











THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A D A M Ss y Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
Leather, Oll Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies. 
3 % -Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled qooae. P oO L | Ss H . 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS....... £70,000,000. 





BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO., 
138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 
A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The ‘‘Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

rms, These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

‘roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. . 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 











i 
YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. ' 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to. 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, al) 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic lay, 
This is the science of health ina nutshell,'—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
IS SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ili, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUM 
SALT? Without it you have the sincerest furm of flattery 
IMITATION, 

Prepared only by J. ©. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, &.E, 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. 
Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per2oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 


ee 





ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1909. 


A List. arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries Names, 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs 
in London and the Provivees, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countiye. 
Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Edition. In red cloth, price 3s. 64.; 
vost free, 3s, 91.—London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New-street Square, E 
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SELFRIDGE’S 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


HALF-WAY BETWEEN BOND 
STREET AND MARBLE ARCH 


SELFRIDGE'S, the newest and most 
interesting Shopping centre in Europe ; 
a truly cosmopolitan institution, embodying 
‘a construction, equipment, and ways of 
business every modern feature that adds to 
the comfort, pleasure, and convenience of its 
daily visitors. 
A HUNDRED DEPARTMENTS supply 
nearly every requirement of daily life 
for Men, Women, and Children (provisions, 
wines, &c., excepted), and our effort will be to 
make each Department the VERY BEST of 
its kind in LONDON, dealing in qualities 
we know to be absolutely dependable, and 
selling at what we are determined shall be 


LONDON’S LOWEST PRICES— 
ALWAYS 


OPENS MARCH 


EVERYONE CORDIALLY 


15th 


INVITED 








The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Inbrarians, 


376-884 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard, 5392 (Three Lines). 





The largest and most convenient Bookshop in the Worid 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. 


Bibles. Prayer-Bioks. Books of Devotion. 


A very large stock of Books in Bcautiful Bindings. 


Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 
The Restoration of Olid Books and Bindings skilfully 
carried out. 
Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 
Purchases to the value of £5 or more may be paid for by monthly 
instalments. 
Full particulars on application. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
OOK BARGAINS.—Round’s Feudal England, 6s. 64. ; 


Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s., for 25s.; Clouston’s English 
Furniture and Makers of 18th Century, 10s. 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; Scherren’s Zooicg - 
cal Socy. of London, 30s., for 10s. 6d.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 4:., 
for 28, 6d.; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 
Century, 2us.. for 14s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 24s.; Ainsworth’s 
Novels, 20 vols., 50s. net, for 35s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in 
Northern Europe, 2 vols., (3s., for 10s, 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots aud 

ters, 2ls., for 10s, 6d.; Who's Who, 1907, 3s.; Harmsworth Self-Educator, 
Yols., 30s. 100,000 Books iu Stock for Saleor Exchange. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIBMINGHAM, 











GOUT AND ITS 
RATIONAL TREATMENT. 


To the fact that the gouty habit comes on slowly but surely 
may be attributed quite half the cases of serious gouty ailments. 
Years may elapse ere the gouty habit shows itself-in an acute 
attack of gout, or by any other of the unmistakable gouty 
maladies, but all the time its growth is evidenced by certain 
more or less obscure manifestations, which so often resemble the 
symptoms of other complaints that they do not receive proper 
treatment. Thus the gouty tendency of the system is permitted 
to develop. 

EARLY GOUTY SIGNS. 

The early signs of the gouty tendency of the system have a 
most dangerous way of disguising their true significance until 
such time as the gouty habit has secured a firm grip. The first 
indications of the approach of a gouty ailment, being so unlike 
the symptoms which are present when that ailment has fully 
developed, mislead the majority of gouty subjects. 


If there is pain and fullness after meals, indigestion, flatulence, 
and heartburn, the spirits low, and the limbs often cold and numb, 
if the temper becomes irritable, if little pains and swellings 
trouble one, and if there is “ tingling” or stiffness in the muscles, 
and irritation and burning of the skin, there is no doubt as to the 
presence of uric acid in the system, and the liability to serious 
gouty ailments. Neglect of these symptoms is, in many gouty 
people, followed eventually by more obvious signs of the advancing 
menace of gout in the form of small lumps on the arms, ankles, 
finger-joints, eyelids, or outer rim of the ear, where concretions 
have formed; of painful, inflamed, or swollen joints, and dull 
aches or sharp shooting pains in the muscles of arms and legs or 
across the back. 

How long one may suffer from none but the minor symptoms 
of the gouty habit depends on individual conditions. 


THE COMMONEST GOUTY AILMENTS. 


To name a few of the commoner gouty ills, there are gout, 
rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism, which are characterised 
by extremely severe pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings 
in the joints and muscles; gouty eczema, an obstinate affection of 
the skin; lumbago, persistent pain in the loins; sciatica, acute 
pain from the hips down the thigh to the knees, which often 
causes lameness; stone and gravel; neuritis, which from a 
numbness or tingling in the muscles of the arm develops into 
very severe pain; and suppressed gout (which results when the 
whole system becomes saturated with the uric acid, and causes 
general discomfort, dull aches and pains all over the body, and 
especially in the back, lowness of spirits, poor appetite, nervous 
irritability, and ill temper). 

The only way to prevent or relieve these ailments, and the 
symptoms which precede them, is to put a stop to the gouty 
habit, which is responsible for the excessive formation and 
accumulation of uric acid and its products. What is required 
in every case is the perfect uric acid solvent and eliminant, 
Bishop’s Varalettes. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are the one efficient uric acid solvent and 
eliminant which can penetrate to all parts of the system, and 
wherever a deposit is causing pain, stiffness, inflammation, or 
other form of suffering, Bishop’s Varalettes will break it up and 
remove it. Acting thus upon the very cause of the suffering, they 
bring relief in the only rational way, and without producing the 
slightest ill effects upon the system. 


A BOOK FOR GOUTY PEOPLE. 


A booklet, giving a description of the principal gouty ailments, 
and explaining how Bishop’s Varalettes act, both as a remedy 
and as a preventive, should be read by everyone who has tlio 
slightest reason to suspect a gouty tendency. It is a practical 
little book, free from technicalities, and filled with information 
of real value alike to the actual sufferer from gout and to him 
who fears he has inherited or acquired the gouty tendency. It 
contains an authoritative dietary, telling what to eat, drink, and 
avoid, and how to secure immunity from gouty troubles. A copy 
will be sent, post-free, on application for Booklet Y to Alfred 
Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 
Spelman Street, London, N.E. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be taken in any beverage ; they dis- 
solve instantly with brisk effervescence, and are quite tasteless. 
Of all chemists, ls., 2s., 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from 
the sole makers, whose address is given above. 
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No Children’s Bookshelf 
or School Library should 
be without 


STELLA 
AUSTIN’S 
STORIES. 


BEN CRAMER: working Jeweller. 
Illustrated, Third Edition, cloth, 2s. 


“It is not often that a pleasanter or beiter 
written story for children can be met with than 
* Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.’ The tone of the 
book is thoroughly wholesome.”—Scotsman. 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. 
Illustrated, Fourth Edition, cloth, 2s. 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S 


SHOES. 
Illustrated, Sixth Edition, cloth, 2s. 


KENNETH’S CHILDREN. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 


“ The authoress has the great gift of originality. 
«s...Mven the writer's style varies with each tale.” 
—Times of India, 
“Will be much enjoyed by dog-lovers.” 
—Athenzum, 


MOTHER BUNCH. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 
* A beautiful story, most charmingly told.” 


—Schoolmaster. 
“The story is i f 


pretty, and Galahad, with 
his big sponge and his habit of chanting in his bath, 


succeeds in being good and attractive—a combina- 
tion rare indeed in books for the young.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 
OTHER PEOPLE, 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 


“A thoroughly good book. Ray is a splendid 
character, and one which every boy and girl should 
tery to copy.’’—Schoolmaster, 


OUR NEXT-DOOR 


NEIGHBOUR. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAT ¢ 4 Story for Boys and Girls. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“One of the prettiest stories of child life. Even 
the = reader will take a great liking to the 
livély Irish boy.’’—Christian World. 





RAGS AND TATTERS. 


Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Boys and girls who have not read ‘Rags and 
Tatters’ have something very pleasant indeed 
before them. Rags and Tatters are two dogs 
which get stolen. The interest never flags.” 

—Englishman (Calcutta). 


SOMEBODY. 
Illustrated by 
Cloth, 1s. 


STUMPS. 
Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“‘A bright and vigorous story, full of the charm 
and peculiarly attractive habits of children 
evidently taken from life.”—Schoolmaster. 


TIB AND SIB. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“‘The book is charmingly written, and Tib is a 
little girl we fall in love with at first sight.” 


—Acatlemy. 
TOM, THE HERO. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“A perfect book for boys, full of adventures and 
Nature’s best impulses. ’’—Queen. 


UNCLE PHILIP. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Stories well adapted for ‘young people’ are 
provided in abundance uy Wells Gardner and Co., 
and we may single out ‘ Uncle Philip.’""— Outlook. 


H. PETHERICK. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


DROMINA 


_—eee 
ON ST, PATRICK'S DAY. 


Price 6/- 


By the Author of “MAROTz» 
PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE WITH ANY BOOKSELLER, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SS 
A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Apetient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Lailway Station, mcluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell ns there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GuINKAS, 
Dicetdbstiasidbcocncece ott 6 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 

Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 
Half Narrow Column.... 
Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (Two-thirds width o 

Page) ccccccccccccccccccces - 880 

COMPANIES, 

Outside Page .....--+++- oeeee£Zl6 16 0 
Inside Page ......++. “4M 0 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(halt- 

width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional jine 
(contatning on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
168, an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Weck,” 
158. an inch. 
Dispiayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


seeeee 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe rm ADVANCE, 


Yearly. 
21 86... 


Half- 
yearly. terly. 
0143..072 


Including postage to any 
art of the United King- 
om one eee exe 

Including postage to any 

of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. oss éée 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


112 6... 0 16 3... 08 2 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


Quar- | 


. 
——————_____ 
& 3 
“K” BOOTS 
ge mate to a all Climates 
esidents abroad can order fy 
“K*" Agent. Where there waoune local 


Agency, any high-class Store will obta 
“K” Boot Munwacturers, Kendal, Bnglant 


66 K” SHOES. 
AUTHORS AGENGy, 


Established 1879, 
Interests of authors capably represented; +h; 
years’ practical experience. A ments f 
publishing arranged. MSS. read an placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials . 
application to * 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London, 


and all Wearers, 


irom 





ra ey 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTaIRg 

y Miss Thackeray. 
he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN asgo. 
CIATIONfor BEF RIBN DING YOUNGSERVANg 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprintad 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-freg 
on receipt of two stamps, Or in quautities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Centre! Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptious and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Associatioy 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


a 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
criptions received by, Tut OLv Conneg 
BookKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A,; Ta 
INTERNATIONAL NEws COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messns, 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 2z7th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn. 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Ta 
SuBscRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae Haro 
A. Witson Company, LtD., 35 King Street 
West, ZYoronto, Canada; Wm. Dawsox 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada ; A,T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherins 
| Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGIO- 
| AMERICAN BUOKSELLING Dep6r, Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town 





| Subseriptions only received by GORDON 
| AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
| Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
| Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch 
| land ; and C. W. Rigs, Adelaide, 





| Cheques and Money Orders payable 
| JoHN BAKER, Money Orders to be madé 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Strety 
| Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
| Street. Business Letiers should be addressed 
|¢o THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Offion- 
!1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 








—— 
——— 


NINETEENTH CENTURY TEACHERS ties... 
By JULIA WEDGWOOD. Price 10/6 net. 


A volume 0 
Review 


f much importance and interest by Julia Wedgwood, who wrote many fine articles in the Contemporary 
and in the Spectator during the days of Hutton and Townsend, and has consented to the publication of a 


selection of her essays. These studies of men and manners represent the thoughts and convictions of about thirty 


years,— 
time 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE—FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE -THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN—LIFE 
OF CHARLES KINGSLEY—ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY 
_THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES OF 1830-RICHARD HOLT 
HUTTON—A STUDY OF CARLYLE—“ THE MAJORITY” — 
JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN—THE MORAL INFLUENCE 
oF GEORGE ELIOT—JOHN RUSKIN — LAURENCE 





“onvictions illustrated by various circumstances and experiences, but themselves unchanged except so far as 
had deepened and expanded them.” The following chapters are included in the volume :— 


OLIPHANT — COUNT LEO TOLSTOI— MORALS AND 
POLITICS—ETHICS AND SCIENCE—BIOGRAPHY—THE 
RELATION OF MEMORY TO WILL—THE VANITY OF 
MEN OF LETTERS—INVALIDS—APOLOGIES—HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE—THE UNFAITHFUL STEWARD— 
BROTHERS: an Address to Female Students—DE SENEC- 
TUTE—THE DRAWBACKS OF THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 








—— 


JESUS AND THE GOSPEL. 
CHRISTIANITY JUSTIFIED IN THE MIND OF 
cHrist. By the Rev. Prof. JAMES 
DENNEY, D.D. 10/6 


«Dr. Denny’s new book, ‘Jesus and the Gospel,’ is the most important 
contribution that has been made to theology for many years. It must 
arrest the atteution of all who seriously care for religion. Not only those 
who teach Christianity, but all who think about Christianity in its 
intellectual aspect, may be referred to it as by pre-eminence the frankest, 
the ablest, and the most conclusive treatment of the central problem 
which is anywhere to be found.” 

—Dkr. Bozertson Nicoxt, in the British Weekly. 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIFE 
ETERNAL. aN EXPOSITION OF THE 
EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By the Rev. 
Prof. G. G. FINDLAY, B.A., D.D. 10/6 


This is in many respects Dr. Findlay'’s greatest work. ‘“‘ It isan exposi- 
tion of the Epistles of St. John by oue whose life-long study of the teaching 
of St. Paul has intensified his appreciation of the profound doctrine 
expressed in the sublimely simple sentences which flow so easily from the 
pen of the beloved disciple in his old age.” 





THE FUTURE LEADERSHIP 


OF THE CHURCH. By JOHN R. 
MOTT. 3/6 


Anew work by the brilliant General Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. It is addressed to the leaders of the Church and to 
all others who are deeply interested in the progress of Christianity. 
Probably no ove is better qualified than Mr, Mott to speak on this all- 
important subject of leadership, for he more than anyone else is respon- 
sible for the successful efforts of the Student Volunteer Movement in 
enlisting strong men as volunteers for the foreign mission field. 


THE LIVING WORD. sy the 
Rev. ELWOOD WORCESTER, D.D., Ph.D. 
6/- net. 


Dr. Elwood Worcester is the founder of the Emmanuel Church Movement, 
but unlike his well-known volume “ Religion and Medicine,” this book is 
not concerned with the spiritual healing of disorders half nervons and 
half moral, but is an attempt to establish from the point of view of 
modern scientific and philosophic thought faith in the Living God, and 
reassurance as to the supreme problems that eternally press on htuman 
life. ‘The book is the argument of a strong and simple nature expressed 
in language of great charm and power. 








THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE ANALYSED BIBLE. 
By the Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 

3/6 
In the first three Introductory Volumes of Dr. Campbell Morgan’s great 
Bible Commentary the Old and New Testament were passed in rapid 
review. In this new volume the Author commences a fuller study of the 
Conteut and Message of each separate book of the Divine Library. His 
study of the Fourth Gospel is complete in itself and will appeal to every 
Bible student and teacher. ‘* Dr, Campbell Morgan’s Bible Commentary 
‘The Analysed Bible’ is very welcome,” says the Rev. Principal GrirrirH 
Tzomas, D.D. “It will be of the greatest help to Bible students by 
leading them to do what Dr. Campbell Morgan done to such good 
purpose......read and study the Bible for themselves and make its contents 
and teaching their own,” 


A complete prospectus of ‘‘The Analysed Bible” post-free on 
application. 


THE CROSS IN CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE. By the Rev. W. M. 
CLOW, B.D. (Third Edition.) 6/- 


The Rev. Principal W. H. Grirritra Tomas says:—“I make bold to 
say that if the substance of this book were received and reproduced by 
the ministry of our churches it would put iron into our blood, heart into 
our work, and joy into our people....... Henceforth this book will be placed 
in my mind and on my shelf next to Dr. Denney's great work. Those two 
seem to me to stand out from all modern discussions of the Atonement 
as satisfying interpretations both of the New Testament and also of 
Christian experience.” 








THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENO- 
MENA OF CHRISTIANITY. By 


GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, D.D., Ph.D. 
12/- net. 


In this interesting and well-studied volume Dr. Cutten examines in outline 
the whole range of the phenomena of Christianity, abnormal and normal, 
pathological and healthful. He treats of such subjects as mysticism, 
ecstacy, visions, dreams, witchcraft, revivals, faith cure, and Christian 
Beience, but does not confine his exposition merely to the unusual and the 
occult in Christianity. The theologival student and the general reader 
will find much profit in the reading of this book. 





THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF 
INDIA. By H. P. MODY. 3/6 net. 


This study of the aspirations of educated Indians won the prize of 
2,000 rupees recently offered by Mr. Robert Laidlaw, M.P., for the best, 
essays on the ways and means to a self-governing India. Readers who ask 
themselves what it is that the Indian people want will find this volume of 
great interest and value, and will gain real illumination on India and her 


possible future. 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


Warwick Square, London, E.O. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS of THOMAS 
CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH 


“THE LOVE LETTERS OF THE CARLYLES 
PROMISES TO BE THE BOOK OF 1909.” 


BRITISH WEEKLY. 


A PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE 


‘THs book contains the Letters that passed 
between Carlyle and Jane Welsh, from the 
time of their first meeting, May, 1821, till the date 
of their marriage, October, 1826. They are 176 
(one hundred and seventy-six) in number, and (with 
the exception of the extracts made by Froude, 
about five per cent. of the whole) have never before 
been published. They are arranged chrono- 
logically in the form of Letter and Answer. 


‘THE story that unfolds itself in these volumes 

is more fascinating and interesting than any 
romance yet written; it is the love story of a 
remarkable pair, both geniuses, both inspired 
letter-writers. The letters themselves are of high 
literary excellence, entertaining, frank, free and 
easy, gay and pathetic, humorous, wise and witty, 
light and grave, such as were to be expected from 
such writers. But their principal interest lies in 
the undoubted love and generous devotion existing 
between Carlyle and Jane Welsh. 


WE are given a most vivid and graphic history, 

in minute detail, of the lives of the writers 
during five or six of the most important and 
character-forming years ; they ought to convince 
even the most prejudiced and unfriendly that the 
natures of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh were 
essentially generous, self-sacrificing, and noble, 
capable of encouraging and animating one another. 


HE Letters are fully annotated and the 
allusions traced to their origin. At the end 
of the work are two interesting Appendices, one 
containing about a score of Poems by Carlyle and 
Jane Welsh; the other, four Articles (founded 
on these and on other hitherto unpublished Letters) 
entitled (1) ‘‘Sartor Resartus” ; (2) “ Margaret 
Gordon and Blumine” ; (3) “ Edward Irving and 
Jane Welsh” ; and (4) “Catherine Aurora Kirk- 
patrick and Blumine.” 


ALTHOUGH Carlyle himself considered these 

Letters as sacred and laid an injunction 
against their publication, Froude disregarded this 
inhibition and gave short extracts that torn 
from their context were wholly misleading. The 
publication of the whole now becomes an act of 
justice to the memories of the Carlyles, as removing 
many misunderstandings and dissipating finally 
the baseless calumnies of which they have been 
the victims. 


READY MARCH 24th. 


THE LOVE LETTERS of THOMAS 
CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH 


Edited by Alexander Carlyle, nephew of 
Thomas Carlyle, Editor of ‘“*New Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
“New Letters of Thomas Carlyle,” &c. 
With Two Portraits in Colour and Sixteen 
other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo (9 by 5$ in.) 2 vols. Price 25s. net. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET. LONDON, W. 








APPLETON'S List’ 
THE FIRING LINE 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. §5. 
A STORY OF SOCIETY LIFE with a strong love interest sh 
pitfalls and dangers which beset young me: d women owing the 
of rich Americans. —s a in the exotic society 
GLOBE.—“ In its character drawing, its gentle phil 
er say og its happy radiance, ‘The Firing Line’ is & of he ee : 
ring to us the best form of sentiment, the healthiest tone of romanea*" 


ROSNAH. 3, mvra xewvy. 6s. 


LADY ROSNAH, an attractive Irish girl full of brightne i 

fun, impersonates a young girl friend called on to sulin as pr 
absence. This is the story of Rosnah’s adventures when éurronedes any 
big brothers and settling down to home life under these unusual! cou tition.” 


CY WHITTAKER’S PLACE. 
By J. C. LINCOLN, Author of “Cap'n Eri.” 6g 


A NOVEL full of original humour and every characteristic i ‘ 
this author’s work. 7 


THE PLEASURES OF 
THE TELESCOPE. 


By G@ P. SERVISS. Illustrated, cloth, Ga. net. 


An Illustrate i Guide for Amateurs, with a pular description of t Chief 
Wonders of the Gasvena. - 





MAN IN THE LIGHT 
OF EVOLUTION. 


By J. M. TYLER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


This is a study showing the bearing of the evolutionary theory on man’s 
history, progress, and life, 


PROBLEMS OF | 
CITY GOVERNMENT. 


By L. S&S ROWE. Cloth, Gs. net. 


An original and suggestive discussion of municipal questions, 





APPLETON & CO., 25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


‘THE 
METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 


In Four Books. 
Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
1865. 


Svo, 16s. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND . 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True §; 
of Christian Union-—English Verse. 
Verse Translations :—Nineteen sbort passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 1881. 











LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 





WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 


A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: a” 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 
will be sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their sending’ 


their names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWEDENBOBG 
SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


_———— 
NEMPLOYMENT: a Problem of Industry. 
U By W. H. BEVERIDGE, formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall. 
on 7s, 6d, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
t to ha d wh to write 
i ete quartion ee eA Panmiacer a _ 


SiR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KING’S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSEHAUGH: his Life and Times, 











1636(?)-1691. By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, lds, net. (Jnland 
postage 5d.) 
“Mr. 's brilliant pages are full of his story is 


~~ tive * ted . 
{ ‘forgotten beliefs and impossible loyalties. 
echoes 0} = —Daily Telegraph. 


JHE DAWN OF THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL IN ENGLAND, 1781-1803. By BERNARD Warp, 
F.R.Hist.S., President of St. Edmund's College, Ware. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


(Inland postage 6d.) 


GERMANY IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
AGES, 1200-1500, By Witttam Srusss, D.D., formerly 
bishop of Oxford. Edited by ARTHUR Hassatt, M.A, With 
2 Maps. 8vo, 7a. Gd. net. (laland postage 4d.) 


ECCLESIA DISCENS: the Church's 
Lesson from the Age. By the Rev. James H. F. 
PgILE, M.A., Author of * Lhe Reproach of the Gospel.” Crown 
8vo, 58. net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a Study 
in the Progress of English Poetry from Chaucer to 
Milton. By J. W. MackAiL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) [On Monday next. 


IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS AND 
DURING THE INTERREGNUM. By Ricuharp BaGweE Lt, 
MA., Author of “Ireland under the Tudors.” (In three 
volumes.) Vols. I. and II. : 1€U3-1660, With 2 Maps. 8vo, 
288. net. (Jnland postage 6d.) 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION IN 1908. By Sara A. BursTALL, M.A., Head-Mistress 
of the Manchester High School for Girls, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


“It would be hard to equal this book for careful research and relevant, 
well-balanced statement.” —Spectator. 


alive with 


























NEW NOVEL OF COUNTRY LIFE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MISS BADSWORTH, M™.F.H." 


POLLY WINFORD. By Evre Hussey. Cr. 8vo, 6s 


“A really capital novel with a distinct sporting flavour about it.”—Field. 


OLD IRISH FOLK MUSIC AND SONGS: 


a Collection of 842 Irish Airs and Songs Hitherto 
Unpublished. Edited, with Annotations, for the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland by P. W. Joyce, M.R.L.A., 
President of the Society. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Jnland 


postage 5d.) 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
LIBRARY. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
LYSBETH: a Tale of the Dutch. By 


H. R. HaGGarpD. With 26 Illustrations. 


PEARL-MAIDEN : a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. By H.R. HacGarp. With 16 Illustrations, 








THE SILVER 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net; postage, 3d. 


GIRTON MY FRIEND 


And Other Matter 


By E BRENDA LIST 


A Book of Prose and Verse for the Modern Girl. 


Glasgow Evening Citizen.—“*The various themes a college suggests are 
touched off lightly, and the tone is throughout sound and healthy.” 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER SONS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 





B OKS FOR SALE.—Round’s Feudal England, 6s. 6:1. ; 
Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 6d., cost 10s. net; Builey’s Lady Hamilton, 
coloured portraits, 5s., pub, 10s. 6d. net; Tissot's Old Test., 42s., cost £6 6s. net. 





DENTS’ NEW BOOKS.. 
BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 


CRITICAL EDITION, WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
By Dr. ALF CHR. KALISCHER. 
Translated, with Preface, by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 

This Edition contains a Facsimile in Coloured Photogravure from 
the famous Miniature of Beethoven in his twenty-first year, also 
Facsimiles of Music hitherto unpublished, &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
2ls_ net. 

This will be the First Complete English Edition of Beethoven's 
Letters, and will contain over 1,100 Letters and Notes. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE 


RENAISSANCE. 
By HAROLD BAYLEY. 


Super-royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








Over 400 Illustrations. 


The design of this work is to explain the origin and meaning of the multi- 
farions “‘ trade-marks” and decorative designs used by the early printers and 
papermakers, and as far as possible to recover some of the fragrance with 
which these neglected emblems were once permeated. 





THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF 
RELIGION. Second Edition in the Press. 


As studied in the Lives of St. Catherine of Genoa and 
her Friends. 


By Baron F. VON HUGEL. 
Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. net. 


Datty News.—‘' The most complete and balanced attempt in any language to 
apply the modern scientific method to all the facts of religion on the grand scale, 
sores he best-informed and most inspiring study of religion m our time—a mine 
for ail future workers in that field.” 





NEW THINGS AND OLD IN 
SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS. 


A Transiation of various Writings and Treatises of the 
Angelic Doctor. 


With an Introduction by H. C. O'NEILL. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


This is the first series of Translations from Aquinas in any language, and also 
by far the vast majority of extracts here translated have never been done into 
English before. 


JUSTICE AND LIBERTY. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON, 
Author of “ The Meaning of Good,” “ Letters of John Chinaman,” &c, 


Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—“ For stimulating thought we could scarcely have 
anything more effective than this little book. It 1s keen and subtle in its analysis 
of things indolently taken for granted; it handles the dia'ogue form with rare 
skill and freshness, and presents its points of view in a literary and not ina 
professional manner.” 





A NEW SERIAL ISSUE OF 
THE HISTORY OF MODERN 


PAINTING. 

By Prof. RICHARD MUTHER. 

New Edition, Revised and Continued by the Author to the end 
of the XIXth Century, with nearly 1,300 Illustrations in 
Black-and-White, and 48 in Colours. ‘To be Completed in 
22 parts at 2s. 6d. net per part. Published every three weeks. 
Orders taken for sets only. Parts I. and II. now ready. 

THE MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES. 

A SERIES OF LITERARY GUIDE BOOKS. 


With numerons Topographical Drawings, Reproductions from Paintings 
and Sculptures, Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo. (pocketable), in grey cloth and 
limp green o~ grain roan binding. 

-rice per Volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; roan, 5s. 6d. net. 


The Latest Volume Just Issued is :— 
PISA, sy JANET ROSS and NELLY ERICHSEN. 


Illustrated by Netty Ericusen. 
Complete List of Volumes on application, 








LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS, 

Edited by H. WARNER ALLEN. 

A Series in the Original French. Photogravure Frontispiece, 

pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net per vol. ; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 
New Volumes. 

SATIRES, EPITRES, ET L’ART POETIQUE DE BOILEAU. 

Préface d’AuGcusTINn FILon. 

POEMES DE VICTOR HUGO (1822-65). Préface de L’Acuerrrant. 


Full Prospectus free on application. 


Piease write for Catalogue. 





talogues free. All books supplied. State wants. Books bought. List of 
wantsfree,-HOLLAND BEOS,, Sochuen, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





J. M. DENT & CO,, 23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE CANNING 
AND SOME INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


Containing hitherto Unpublished Letters, “ Jeux 
dEsprit,” &c. Edited by Captain JOSCELINE BAGOT. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


“ Presents a charming picture of the life of the time......Captain Bagot 
can fairly claim to have introduced us to some of the most human and 
interesting letters which we have seen for long, and which contrast 
remafkably with the extraordinary dullness afflicting the ordinary 
memoirs and journals of the early nineteenth century 
simple charm about the correspondence itself, a sympathy about the 
editor, which is delightful.”—The TIMES. 


**Edited and annotated with admirable dis¢retion by Captain 
Bagot, who in producing them has rendered a national service which 
it wouid not be easy to over-estimate.”—The WORLD. 


“Such delightful reading......Fresh light is thrown not only on 
Canning’s own personality, but on the whole brilliant circle of which 
he was.the bright particular star. There are many curious side 
lights, too, on the manners and customs of the times.” 

—The DAILY GRAPHIC. 

“*Thair value may be adjudged when we say that no man will in 
future be able to diseuss authoritatively the period with which they 
deal unless he has at least glanced through them. Their contents 
must make them a political classic ; and they are well and un- 
obtrusively edited. The editor is exactly what an editor should be.” 

—The GLOBE. 

**His correspondence has all the fascination of sincerity, candour, 
generous feeling, high spirit, and merry wit. It will serve to give 
him a higher and more distinct place amongst those Englishmen 
whose genius and patriotism alike compel the reverence of their 
successors Captain Bagot has edited these valyable papers with 
knowledge and discretion.”—The PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘“*A contribution of first-rate importance to the history of 


England and Europe.......Carefully and competently edited by Captain 
Bagot.”—The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
LEOPOLD MCCLINTOCK, 


The Great Arctic Explorer and Discoverer of the Fate of 
Franklin. By Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy Svo, 15s. net. 


“It is but rarely that a famous man like McClintock obtains for his 
biographer such an eminent authority and writer as Sir Clements Markham, 
and the combination of such an interesting and romantic life with absolutely 
adequate treatment makes what should rank as one of the most brilliant 
biographies of the year.”—Birmingham Post, 


GENTLEMEN ERRANT. 


The Travels and Adventures of Four Noblemen in Europe in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By Mrs. HENRY CUSI. 
With Map and Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


This book narrates in a picturesque style the travels, adventures, and 
manners of four gentlemen who wandered over the world in search of 
anything they could find which was worth the having; wives, wealtl:, politics, 
and war attracted all of them, and, touching life at every point, their records 
give a lively and first-hand picture of the times they lived in. The notes are 
drawn from authoritative sources, many of which are quoted for the first 
time. The volume, while entertaining in itself, possesses serious historical 
value. 

NEW NOVEL BY MISS R. MACAULAY. 


THE SECRET RIVER. 


By the Author of “The Furnace,” “ Abbots Verney.” 2s. 6d. net. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


KIPLING’S COUNTRY 


By LEWIS LUSK. 
Illustrations by W. MONK, R.E. 
Including Drawings of **Bateman’s,” Mr. Kipling’s house, the 


Village of Burwash, and the picturesque scenery of Sussex; also 
an Original Etching of BODIAM CASTLE. 


THE ART JOURNAL 
MARCH. 1s. 6d. net. 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London, N. 
Or of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO.. BOOKSELLERS. 


GERERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & AKBBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzs, Lonpox. Codes: Usicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrmat 1515); 
er 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrainz 3601), W., LONDON, 














MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 
WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA 


By DECIMA MOORE and Major P. GORDON 
C.M.G., R.E. GUGGISBERg, 
With Map and many Illustrations from Photographs and ‘ 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, [Neat week, 


*,* A light-hearted volume of travel by Major G 
wife. It concerns itself with their adventures and expertea ~ 
while in West Africa, its salient features being observation, 
vivacity,and good humour. The authors describe bush Journeys 
undertaken for the purpose of surveying, an arduous ex 
through the Gold Coast Highlands, and their visits to Sekondi, 
Accra, and Takwa, the centre of the gold-mining industry, 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy S8vo, 20s. net, 








“One of the most human and winning books of travel e i 
book that attracts us as much by its lively personality as by the bream 
intimacy of those powers of observation to which it bears witness.” = 


—Daily Telegraph, 


RECOLLECTIONS or BARON DE FRENILLY 


PEER OF FRANCE. (1768-1828.) 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“ Baron de Frénilly writes with all the Gallic vivacity and charm, while the 
dates show in what a stirring period he lived. There are many Vivid events 
vividly described in this enthralling volume.””"—Daily Chronicle. 








AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


Tue LIFE of JAMES M°NEILL WHISTLER 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL, 
Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone, 2 vols, 
crown 4to, 36s. net. Zhird and Revised Edition. 


“A masterly biography. It is rich in illustration of his persouality as well 
as of his work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





COMPLETION OF A GREAT HiSTORICAL WORK. 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE 
OF ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
5 vols. demy &vo, 6s. net each volume. 


Vol. V.—EAST AND WEST. The Republie of Augustus. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


FRATERNITY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Imp. 
Author of “ The Man of Property ” and ‘* The Country House.” 


“There are many things in this book that are unforgettable; there are 
whole chapters that are masterpieces of delicate and restrained eer — — 


—Standar 
RACHEL LORIAN. [2nd Imp. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘ Folly Corner,” &. 
“It is the real thing.” —Datly Telegraph. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 
By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 


SYRINX. 
3y LAURENCE NORTH. 


“It is seldom indeed that one meets a book at once so virile and #0 
excellent in manner and matter."’—Sketch. 


MAURICE GUEST. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON. [2nd Imp. 


**One of the most remarkable novels ever written.”—Evening Standard, 


THE CLIMBER. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Sheaves,” &e. 


“The heroine may be likened to the immortal figure of Becky Sharp. 
It must be acknowledged that Mr. Benson's study is eminently successfal.” 
—Spectator. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “‘ On the Face of the Waters.” 


**As a romance the book is a fine one; the intrigues are closely knotted; 
there is an abundance of vivid colour and picturesque background ; and the 
narrative power grows effectively to the climax.”"—Saturday Review. 


WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O, 
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HISTOR ICAL PORTRAITS.— 


enry Wriothesiey, 1400-1600. THE LIVES, 
richard I. $0, Nenek. THE PORTRAITS chosen by EMERY 
4 OF. With an Introduction on the History of Portraiture in 
aL With 103 Portraits, crown 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


Benn Gasette. ‘A most interesting and reptesétitativé gallery of 
historical portraiture.” 


RHODES OF THE KNIGHTS. 


BELABRE. With a Frontispiece in Chromo-Collotype, 

By BARON inscriptions, Shields, and Photographs in the Text, demy 

tto buckram gilt, £1 11s. 6d. net. ; 

| _« With its really splendid photographic reproductions, its coloured 

aero and its numerous armorial drawings, this large quarto would 

trontispite gift-book, and open the eyes of many who extul much less 
make ic mediaeval remains in Europe.” 


jONIA AND THE EAST. Six 


Lectures delivered before the University of London. By D, G. HOGARTH. 
With a Map, Svo, 5s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF CANADA, 1763- 


1812. By Sir C., P. LUCAS, K.C.M.G. With 8 Maps, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
Birmingham Post.—* An achievement which entitles the author to the 
admiring congratulations of students of our imperial history.” 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. 


By the same Author. With 8 Maps, 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


A NATURALIST IN TASMANIA. 


By GEOFFREY SMITH. With 33 Plates, 4 Text Figures, and a Folding 
Map showing the Geological Features of the Island, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Times—“ The book furnishes a good sketch of the natural history of 
Tasmania......The illustrations, good in themselves, are excellently selected to 
elucidate the text; and the style of writing is in every respect superior to 
that of most books of travel or of natural history.” 


WELSH MEDIEVAL LAW. 


a Text of the Laws of Howell the Good, namely, the British Museum 

Harleian MS. 4353 of the 13th Century, with Translation, Iutroduction, 

Appendix, Glossary, Index, and a Map. By A. W. WADE-EVANS. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Western Mail.—‘ It is an admirable piece of work, and within the limits 
which the author has imposed upon himself leaves nothing to be desired 





Being 


This original and scholarly suryey of the p2riod takes rank as a most valuable 
contribution to our understauding of the earliest stages in the evolution of 
Wales.” 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF 
DANTE’S INFERNO. 2:,“.%,) BBAvE 


Svo, 12s. 6d. net, 


POST-AUGUSTAN POETRY: 


from Seneca to Juvenal. By H. E. BUTLER. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ORATIONES tvm Creweianae 


tvm Gratviatoriae in Theatro Sheidoniano Plervmaqve 
Habitae. Avctore W. W. MERRY. Fcap. dto, 6s. net, 


WILSON’S ARTE 0F RHETORIQUE. 


Edited by G. H. MAIR. Reprinted verbatim from the Editi 58. 
collated with those of 1560 and 1567. 5s. net. aewrnemns 


[New Volume in the Tudor and Stuart Library. 


KANT’S THEORY OF KNOW- 


LEDGE. by u. « PRICHARD. 8vo, 6s. 62. net. 


ISRAEL’S HOPE OF IMMOR- 
TALITY. Four Lectures by the Rev. C. F. BURNEY. 


8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS, ii.!':, "30 
nglish Bible, printed in their Poetical Form, with Headings and Brief 
Annotation. Edited by F. H. WOODS and F. E. POWELL. 4 vols. 
ay AE HOSEA, ISAIAH (1-39), and MICAH. Crown 8vo, 
-«. Od. Tb ° 


Christian World.—“ Good work of this kind, and what is offered here is 
distinctly good, deserves wide and genefous recognition,” 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, ;*°= 


Essays on 
Poetry. Edited from the Original Editions, with Memoir, Textual Notes, 
aud Bibliography, by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With Photogravure 
Portrait, crown Svo, from 3s. 6d.; on Oxford India paper, from 5s. 

[New Volume in the Oxford Poets. 


THE HEROINE By EATON STANNARD BARRETT. 

® With an Introduction by WALTER 

RALEIGH. Peap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; lambskin, thin boards, gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. net. [New Volume in thé Ozford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


Complete Catulegué (160 pages) pést-free On dpplication. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, B.C, 





MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Psy che’s Task. A Discourse Concerning the 
Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D, 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 








Peace and Happiness. 
By LORD AVEBURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “ John Silene,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—* ‘ Jimbo’ is a delicious book, and one that should be read 
by all who long at times to escape from this working-day world into the 
region of haunting and half-remembered things.” 


The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


By the Hon, J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 
of the British Army.” Svo, 10s. net. 








The Poor Law Report of 1909. _ 


A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


TONO-BUNGAY. By H. G. WELLS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
One Immortality. _ ny H. FrecprNe HALL, 


Author of “ The Soul of a People,” &c. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age 
of Cicero. sy Ww. WARDE FOWLER, M.A, Author 


of “The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c, 
With Map and Plans, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Ancient Greek Historians. 
(Harvard Lectures.) By Professor J. B. BURY, Litt.D., 
I 


4D. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 











The Characters of Theophrastus 
An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the Univer- 
sity, 1870. A New Edition, Edited by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Classical Library. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 
By MARTIN L. D’OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Lllustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


Writing-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes. 
The New Testament in the 
Original Greek. tre Text Revised by BROOKE 
FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., and FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
HORT, D.D, Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 








THIRD EDITION, with some reference to Dr. Hort’s 
APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN i.-lil. 


The Apocalypse of St. John. 
The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices by 
Professor HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. 8vo, lis. 











he Religion of the Common Man 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown §Svo, 3s. net. 
Guardian.—“A notable contribution to the increasing number of books 


which are written not for the expert, but for the cultivated, thinking layman.” 








The Preacher: his Person, Message, and 
Method. By Professor ARTHUR S. HOYT, Author of 
“The Work of Preaching.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Socialism in Theory and Practice 
By MORRIS HILLQUIT. Crown &vo, 6s. 6d. net 


What is Pragmatism? 
By Professor JAMES B, PRATT, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN and 00., Ltd, London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. 
Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D. and Stanley 
Leathes, M.A. 


Vol. XI. THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITIES 


“There is a unity, a purpose, and a cohesion in the 
narrative which is remarkable The information is un- 
commonly accurate, and the statements made show a 
balance of treatment and a calm judicial note which is 
altogether admirable In living interest, as well as in 
the high standard of excellence achieved, this volume of 
the‘ Cambridge Modern History’ surpasses nearly all its 
predecessors,” —Outlook. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By J. E. Sandys, Litt.D., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge 


Royal 8vo 
16s net 


Volume II.—From the Revival of Learning to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century (in Italy, 


Vols. II & Ill France, England, and the Netherlands). 


Large Volume III.—The Lighteenth Century in 
Crown 8vo Germany, and the Nineteenth Century in 
8s 6d neteach Europe and the United States of America. 


‘*A monument of compressed information, sound 
scholarship, and solid learning There is nothing of 
the kind, so far as we know, in English literature ; and 
the work has here been so thoroughly done thit it is not 
likely to be superseded. It does honour to Cambridge, 
and, indeed, to England, so comprehensive is it in its 
scope, and so rich and varied in its treatment of the 
subject.""—Times. 


YUN-NAN, THE LINK BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE YANGTZE. By Major H. R. Davies, 52nd 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry 


This book, which is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, gives an account of the author's travels through 
country a great part of which had not been visited by 


wip map and 


5 bees earlier travellers. The book contains a very valuable map 
peg and much iuformation about the projected railway, the 


roducts of the province, and the various tribes of 
estern China, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. A Course of Lectures delivered by 
F. W. Maitland, LL.D., late Downing Professor of 
the Laws ot England in the University of Cambridge. 
Edited by H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. 


“ Amongst other excellent reasons for the publication of 
the lectures, Mr. Fisher asserts that he is aware of no 
better general introduction to the study of English consti- 
tutional history. The truth of this assertion will, we 
think, be apparent to all who read this book, not merely 
with reverence, but with discernment of its treatment of 
ee that have scarcely received a complete solution 

uring the past twenty years.""—Athenzum, 


Demy 8vo 
12s 6d 






STUDIES IN ENGLISH OFFICIAL 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. By Hubert Hall, F.S.A.. 
of H.M. Public Record Office, Reader in Palaeography 
in the University of London 


“The first systematic attempt in modern times to deal 

with the diplomatic of our official records as a whole 

Bezel 8vo For the future Mr. Hall's books will be the inseparable 

i net companions of all engaged in original investigations of the 

English Middle Ages......To criticise his work is easy ; but 

to produce a better ove is hardly likely to be the good 
fortune of any scholar for the present generation.” 

—Athenzum, 


FORMULA BOOK OF ENGLISH 
OFFICIAL HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Part I.—Diplo- 
matic Documents. Selected and Transcribed by 
a Seminar of the London School of Economies. Edited 
by Hubert Hall, F.S.A. 


“A classified collection of select documents of every 
important type from the eighth century to the eighteenth. 
The examples are, of course, chosen for their ‘ diplo- 
matic,’ not for their historical, value; but they constitute 
a corpus of original texts of great importance and 
interest.’’—Athenzum, 


THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS TO 


1660: their Curriculum and Practice. By Foster 
Watson, M.A.. Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


“Prof, Foster Watson incidentally throws light om the 
everyday life of children, youths, and young men at 
home as well as in school and college; the work will 
therefore be read with interest not only by specialists, 
but also by many who would like to know something of 
the old daily life in England, especially during the Reforma- 
tion, the Renaissance, and the Puritan period.” 

—Athenzum. 


Royal 8vo 
6s net 


Crown 8vo 
net 


AMBR 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENcus 


Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, mk. 
Vol. III. RENASCENCE AND REFORMATION 
“For the general reader attracted ‘ 
literature the sixteenth contury tw hn —- of our 
earliest time at which that history becomes widel be the 
Royal 8vo = esting. Presented as it is with a fullness which on, inter. 
treatment of the lesser lights that have to be i Tuite of 
Buckram the text-books, this volume will be found to oot font in 
9s net pestedanans tnteseatingly end informingly...... Thee that 
too—thoug is scarcely neces has: 

Sal maseete those who have seen the cadlior poe Ad, '@ ryt » 
are no bald summaries of facts and dates; they ee 

interesting essays embodying the latest scholarship,” 


—Daily Telegraph, 


THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF TyHE 
ENGLISH BIBLE, 1611. Edited by William Aldis Wright, 
M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
five volumes :--Vol. I. Genesis to Deuteronomy 
Vol. II. Joshua to Esther, Vol. III. Job to Malachi’ 
Vol. IV. The Apocrypha, Vol. V. The New Testament 


The text of modern English Bibles differs 


Crown 8vo consi 
5 vols. —— ny Ra ~ original Authorised Version @f Tal. 
ith the idea of correcting or improving the translati 
Cloth 20s net alterations have from time to time been made by a 
Half rough calf and editors in words and phrases, spelling and punctua- 
30s net tion. The present edition, treating the Version as the 


greatest of English Classics, gives a faithful reprint of the 

Full morocco original text, in a form intended to appeal to the reader 

35s netand as distinguished from the theologian. A full Prospectus, 
5s net with specimen pages, will be sent on application, 


THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC and Modif. 


eations of the existing Law relating to the conduet 
of Divine Service. Convocation of Canterbury, Lower 
House. First Report of Committee on the Royal 
Letter of Business. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 1s, net 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AUGUSTINE, 
Edited by John Gibb, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Chureh History at the 
Westminster College, Cambridge, and William Mont- 
gomery, B.D. 


“To all lovers of Augustine the issue of a carefully 
edited and beautifully printed text of the Confessions, 
with English notes, will prove at the least a pleasing 
literary incident......Dr. Gibb and Mr. Montgomery have 
done their work in a manner which will gratify the student 
of history, the grammarian, the philosophical! enquirer, 
the devout reader, and the admirer of Augustine,” 

—British Weekly, 


THE CAMBRIDGE DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


Aseries of books of a devotional character, ecare- 
fully edited, well printed, and of suitable size to be 
earried in the pocket 


Crown 8vo 
7s 6d net 





A new volume is now ready in this series :—The Sermons 


a. of Henry Smith, the silver-tongued preacher, a selection edited 
by John Brown, D.D. The Christian World, in reviewing 
Cloth this volume, says :—‘‘ These sermons are characterised by 
is 6d net clarity of language, facile handling of scripture, and that 
fearless ‘knocking on men’s hearts’ which was the glory 
Cloth extra of the early Protestant pulpit.” 

2s net Other volumes of the Cambridge Devotional Serie 
are :—‘ Saint Francis and His Friends,’ ‘ Pascal's Thoughts,’ 
Limp * The Imitation of Christ,’ Samuel Wilberforce's ‘ Agathos,’ 
leather and the Psalms so printed that both the Authorised and 

2s 6d net the Revised Versions may be read from the one text, 


THE REVISED VERSION FOR SCHOOLS. 


A series of Commentaries presenting in clear and 
intelligible form the best and most approved results 
of recent theological work 


THE EPISTLES TO THE GALATIANS AND 
TO THE ROMANS. The Revised Version. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, for the use of 
Schools, by the Rev. H. W. Fulford, M.A. 


With Maps THE FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES 10 

Foolseap SVO THE CORINTHIANS. ‘The Revised Version. 
each Edited, with Introduction and Notes, for the use 
volume of Schools, by the Rev. S, C. Carpenter, M.A. 


Editions of the Four Gospels. and the Acts of the 
Apostles, uniform with the above, have also been pub 
lished, and the remaining volumes of the New Testament 





are in preparation, 
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